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No. 35.—Vot. I]. New Sertes. ] [Paice 4d., Stamped 5d. 
HE FRI FAST FINE ART SOCIETY AN rrangemen: 
LF AS CIETY ublic is y informed that the present ai it of 
Tizsn, i RR ee cal a BE EXHIBITION OF MODERN WORKS OF ART. = La = eeetinned Hera very shart 


“ts Dot less than £30 and not exceeding £40 
+ gy the ‘Wido ws and ied Daughter of 


Orphan U: 
gymen of the Eta Established Church, —— for affording Temporary 
Necessitous Cergymen d their families threwghows 


a oort The Most Noble the Marquis of SALISBURY, K.G., 


Lord-Lieutenant of 


the ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL a 7 celebrated at th 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, on MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1859. 


His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH in the Chair. 
Finst List or Stewanrps. 
Man- , H. Barnett, Esq. 
flis Grace the Duke of Man = mn 
His Grace the Duke of Welling | T. H. Day, 
tonight Hon. the Earl of | E. Carlyon, sq. 
Gaicignt Hon. Earl Fitzwil The Rev. 3 C-Connolly, M.A 
ee "Dimond Chure aa. 
The tats Hon. and Rev. the | The Rev. E. B. Edgell, M.A. 





the Earl of ¥ b mon tg 
ot) e. 
Hoa. E. Auchmuty Glover, Esq. 
Hon. the Earl Man- | The Rev. T. Green, 
haat the Hart of | JHardy Bea 
e Earl of | J. , Esq. 
te _ a. Harns 3" 
The i Hon. the Earl of | The Rev. W. Harrison, M A. 
Sieos Peioneretes & Jac ie 
loi lmerston. . Jacom! ¥ 5 
& atk Lord Poltimore. | Ashurst Majendie, Esq. 
Hon. Lord William | T. E. M ing, Esq. 
MP. W. Mills, Esq. 
ta Sheffield Neave, Esq 


H.W: Waldo sibthorp, M.A. 





ale g, M.P. Rev. 

Hon. and Rev. me < eae Rey. R. Waldo A sy M.A. 

Tet a 8. apie ge L.G.N.8 y 

4. LF. tags Pee “5 re bana] Thexton, Esq. 
er ae Males Rey. i. hite .M. A. 

x Iho eer bang od Wilder, Esq. 
Payne. 

Re , Esq. tea The Rey. R. F-Wood, M.A. 


The ANNIVERSARY SERMON will be Preached (D.V.) at All 
Souls’ Church, Langham Place, on WEDNESDAY MORNING, 
MARCH 23, 1859, by the Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Rey. Jonn E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A., } Hon. 
J. Newron Goren, Esq., ) M.A. Secs. 


Henry Bramatt, Esq., Secretary. 
Office of the Corporation, 4, St. Murtin’s Place, London, W.C. 





FRIEND OF THE CLERGY COR 
PORATION, for aff 
koa "their Parsee fl ae Ean, Wales, 
and Since the year 1851, the Co’ iit in 
One es tun of F501. 5s., but now find with seers that “the 
he d 











1859. 
PaxrsiprEnt—THE LORD DUFFERIN AND CLANEBOYE. 


Vicz-PRESIDENTS : 


Marquis of Donegall. John Clarke, Esq. 

Marquis of Londonderry. Sir Robert ntien, Bart. 

mote of Downshire Richard Davison, Esq., » M.P. 
e 


rd Bishop of Down and La M‘Cairns, 





Connor and Dromore. = Sharman Crawford, Esq. 
urgan. P. 
Sir James Emersom Tennent. Wn. Ewart, Jun., Esq. Mayor. 
Committzz : 

8. G. Fenton. Edward Coey. 

William Dunville. W. H. Malcolm. 

Charles Lanyon Robert Henderson. 

William Bottomley. James ie 

James Moore, M.D. George M‘Tea: 

John G. Smith. Robert q.7. Macrory. 

Robert Gaffikin. . Dyke. 

Samuel Vance. William J. Young. 

Francis M‘Cracken. James Girdwood. 

William Coffey. Samuel suae:'§ 

picoaa Ma = G. A. Carruthers 
) 


Seeenincdtonen Girdwood, Esq. 
Hon. Szcnetanr—W. 8. Tracy, Esq. 
Szcretary—Samuel Vance, Esq. 

The Committee are happy to announce that the Exhibitions of 
Works of Art, which have been unavoidably interrupted for want 
of suitable accommodation, will be resumed this year in Tur 
Gatrerr, Donegall Place, and will open in the month of April next. 

Noricz to ExHrsirors. fon al et hanes send their works to 
Mr. Josrrn Green, Charles iddlesex Hospital, London. 
before SATURDAY, 19th MARCH; or to Tas Gattery, Donegall 
Place, Belfast, before SATURDAY, 6th MARCH. 

Belfast, 17th February, 1859. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON. — SUBSCRIP- 
TION, ONE GUINEA.—Prize holders select ped the public 
exhibitions. Every subscriber has a chance of a valuable Ne i and 
an impression of a large and important engraving, by C. W. Suarre, 
from pag st cture by W. P. Frirn, R.A., the property of 
a Majesty, “LIFE AT THE SEA- SIDE.” Now ready for 


lelivery 
Grorct Gopwin, 


444, West Strand. Lewis Pocock, } Honorary Secretaries. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

The GALLERY for the eo one SALE of the 

WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten La 
Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. Somes Nicox, Secretary 





YHE SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is NOW OPEN, at the Gallery of 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk Street. Daily from 10 till 5. 





equate to meet t! 
assistance. Much as public libe- 
il, were, only opened the 
way toa field for exertion ; each year that the Society becomes 
pet own increases the number of anxious applicants 
for and develops new cases for the exercise of its charity, 
far the means afforded to meet them. 
The Rev. Joun E. Cox, M.A., F.S.A., ) Hon. 
Jd. Newton Goren, Esq. MA. J Secs. 


Henry Bramatt, Secretary. 





VEENS COLLEGE LONDON. 67 and 68, 


HARLEY ae mech W., incorporated by Royal Charter, 
1968, for General Education of Ladies, and for puiting 
Otel of no 


special course of mea. Lectures on HOMER will be delivered 
spo on pat 3 ) ance 4th, and the four following 

ROWNE, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of 
hate iy in King” s College, London. Fee for the course, 


ae peta printed, and may be had on application to Mrs. 
at the 
recent ofthe lectures» will be applied towards the increase 


Vy HITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPOLI- 


TAN ATHEN ZUM, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
Presipent—Mr. ALDERMAN MECHI. 


A GRAND FULL DRESS BALL will be given on the Ist of 
MARCH, to inaugurate the Dining “rf epee pages bet pp 
The Drawing- room Parties on Tuesday evenings are resumed. 
spacious Reading-room eapesed ie val the principal London ond 

rovincial Papers, pac ye es, &c.), t new Smoking-room, the 
aisle: -room, &c., also Sapa he Classes for Languages, 
Fencing, Masi, le., , ened. Parliamentary Society for Political 
Debates. Half- yearly eg sata ll. 1s. Full particulars may be 
had at the Secretary’s 

E. R. Russex1, Sec. pro. tem. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
—Fresh Copies of every recent Work of acknowledged merit 
and general interest in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, 
PHILOSOPHY, and the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, continue 
to be added to this Library as freely as Subscribers may require them. 


nt rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOU- 








are admissible to this course on an jeeoseee from a 
Visitor, a Member of the Council, or a Professo! 


E. H. Soutien: MA. Dean. 





ROFESSOR OWEN, Sahn teem, of the 


rtment tish Museum, will deliver a 
Gene of FW EL VE LECTUL ES on“ FOSSIL FISHES,” in the 
Feeey of the ractical Pelicans Street, on 
AYS anaPat TRIDAYS. at half- ‘0, commencing on 
» 1859. Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn 
col 
*” Ropenicx I. Mvrcuison, Director. 





Manvienowe LITERARY INSTITUTION, 
11, EDWARDS STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
’ SNE EDAY, MARCH the ard, M Mr. EDWIN ATHERSTONE, 
der bats eet Aled pee EL 
subjects, MOSES IN PRESENCE 0 F PHARAOH, 
‘Reading will Saeaeuen Ape -~ aplies 
quarters. Tickets, 2s, each ; to be iad in the Lorary 


el 


pare a NICHOLLS LS will DECLAIM the 








one _ 




















The prese’ 

SAND VOLUMES per Annum. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum. First-Class Country 
Subscription, Two Guineas and upwards, according to the number 
of Volumes requi 

CHARLES Shean Mvpiz, New Oxford Street, London, 
and Cross Street, Manchester. 





ery time, i 
fe forthcoming “prodaction of another and’ the last Shak- 
pi revival the present management 


Rotow PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— 
A EAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS 









: a eoeee -. HAMLET. 
TUESDAY.. ‘A ‘MIDSUMMER ‘NIGHT'S DREAM. 
WEDNESDAY eeeeeeecevececes -+ LOUIS XI. 
THURSDAY..... eese MACBETH. 
FRIDAY .......00.0008 A MIDSUMME: HT’S DREAM. 
SATURDAY Coevevescccceceece THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 


And the PANTOMIME every evening. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, REGENT STREET 
AND PICCADILLY. 


On MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 28, 1859 (being the Ninth 
Concert of the — or me will be exclusively devoted to 
a “Err a the AMBER and OPERATIC MUSIC, VOCAL 
MENTAL, of JOSEPH HAYDN and CARL MARIA 


peerera. BENEDICT. 
PROGRAMME. 


Part I—HAYDN. 


based! ones the Variations on “God save the 
mperor,” for Two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello.... Harpy. 
= H. "BLAGROVE, Herr RIES, Herr SCHREU: RS, and 
‘Signor PIATTI. 
CANZONET, “She never told her love” ..........0.eseee8 Hayrpwn. 
Madame ENDERSSOHN. 
RECIT. and AIR, “ When sluggish Pheebus ’gins to rise”. Harpw. 
Mr. SANTLEY. 


TRIO in G major, for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello . Harpy. 
Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, Herr RIES, and Signor PIATTI. 


RECIT. and AIR, “ Now o’er the dreary waste”’.......... Harpy. 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
CANZONET, “The Wanderer” ...........ceseeee ecdvecce Harpy. 
Miss PALMER. 
MOTET, “ = no: ae OE iva ncivdstetestindaaugeat Harpy 


ENDERSSOHN, Miss PALME. R, 
Mr. MN “ILBYE COOPER, and Mr. SANTLEY. 
Pant Il—WEBER. 


TRIO in G minor, for Pianoforte, Flute, and Violoncello,. Waszn. 
Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, Mr. R. 8. PRATTEN, and 
Signor 'PIATTI. 


SONG, “ For as the waters of that still tide” .............. Werner 
Mr. SANTLEY. 
BAU , * GRE WRN ene wecies udesncnndastasscamanaceaes Wenssa. 
Madame ENDERSSQHN and Miss STABBACH. 
CHEMIE, THUIIER ove sastscnccancccsnadescensiasausncns Wrsex. 


Mr. BENEDICT and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER. 
RONDO, “I'd weep with thee” 
Mr. WILBYE COOPER. 
SONG, “TI think of thee” ........cccccccces Secerccceccccnce Wenrn. 
Miss STABBACH. 
QUARTET, “ Over the dark blue waters” ...............5 Wenrx. 


Misses STABBACH and PALMER, 
Messrs. WILBYE COOPER and SANTLEY. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats, Balcony, 3s. Unreserved Seats, ls, 


ON MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 71x, 
A BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.— 
CLASSICAL SERIES.— Monday Evening, February 28, 
HAYDN and WEBER.—Monday my ,March7, BEETHOVEN. 
—On MONDAY EVENING, MARCH uth, there will be NO CON- 
CERT, owing to the Hall being eoaed by the New Philharmonic 

Soc iety -—Monday Evening, March 21. 
Monday Evening, March 28.—HAN DEL and BACH. 


ConpvoTor .......... pasese Mr. BENEDICT. 





OOD-ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 

sympeeielly that he ti to execute every 
branch of the Art in grt gy and at most reasonable charges. 
Labels, Show-cards, and Trade Catalogues DESIGNED and 
PRINTED.—London, 21, Esszx Street, Stranp, W.C. 





Sofa Stalls, 5s. Reserved Seats (Balcony), 3s. Unreserved Seats, ls, 
| 


Which may be obtained at the Ticket Office of the Hall, 28, Pieca- 
dilly ; Keitn, Prowse, & SS % 48, Cheapside ; Cramer, Brats, & 
Co.'s, and Hammonp’ s, reet, Ot.ivien’s, Old Bond Street , 
Leaver & Cocks, and ane aro 's, 60, New Bon d Street. 





AUTION.—MONSIEUR LOUIS PHIL. F. DE 

PORQUET, Author of “ Le ae ” REMOVED to l4, TAVIS- 
| TOCK STREET, COVENT GARDE: N—Please to rve No. 14, 
as some impostors o assume nglish and Foreign 
Agency. Lessons at Home and Abroad. = his Oral System of | 
imparting a knowledge of French. 





D* H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis- 


covered while in the East Indies a Certain Cure for Consum 
tion, Pager hitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was ered by him when his only child, a daughter, was 
ean. His c was cured, and is now Ay and well. 
irous of Se ene 
those who wish it, the a hut seeking 
stamps. Addres O. P. Baown, 4, il Street, Strand. 





T. MARTIN'S HALL. — Professor W. 8. 
NETT’S MAY QUEEN, and BEETHOVEN’S CHORAL 
SYMPHONY will be re; on T ESDAY, MARCH Ist, under 
| the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal Vocalists :—Miss 
Banks, Miss Martin, wo “14 Wilbye Cooper, Mr Santley. 
Is., 2s. 6d. ; stalls, 5s. Commence at 8. 


| 
| 
| 





ENNETT ON “THE WATCH.” — The 
fe a a ‘mga with Diagrams, Specimens, and 
Februai — Richmond. 
March 7th, Ewell. 
ri joth, Crosby Hall. 
Syllabuses at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheapside. 


March Ith, Leatherhead. 
» th, a as lastitu- 








ete ae 


pa pam Aamo 
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ND.— Miscellaneous ane all Branches of Sitorhtuch,fodh Sale of the ‘' Raine’ Library,” .on Monday, F. 
PIANOFORTES, SECONDHAND — | | Mision Foyt eyinctten 1859, and following dayes” ”™6"Y 8, 


tions.—201, Regent Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted.—201, Regent Street. 





est AQUARIUM. —LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
Fs and 88 Cuts, for ThirteenStamps. W.At¥orp 
xD, P 


W. 


, London, 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of ey ree oy . and Works 

eee ag with the Fine Arts, a N, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, "strand, . . NDAY, FEBRUARY 
28, and hasn following days, a 


VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF WORKS, 


Comprising Relcotione fe from te Libraries of Amateurs, consisting of 








Sales by Auctian. 





Illustrated Books, in Handsome Bindings. 
MéE.2 HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


‘ew Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on n WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2, at half-past 12, an Assemblage 
of 


FINE PICTORIAL WORKS, 


Comprising copies of La, ard’s large work on Nineveh, 171 plates— 
Win jens pitas Cooke ’s Rome—W. Hunt's Popular Sketches, 

’s Tableaux—Finden'’s Tableaux— 
endl, Gallery of the Graces—Pyne’s Lake Scenery—Burns’ 
Poems and Songs, morocco extra—Butterflies in their Floral Homes, 
coloured plates, &c. &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The Library of the late W. WALKER DRAKE, Esq., 
of Walthamstow. 


MEH HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 
New Rooms, the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane, on TUESDAY, MARCH 8th, and two following days, 


THE VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
W. WALKER DRAKE, ESQ., 


Rn a +» 
Ww 





‘rom pe ing Lodge's Portraits, India 
proofs, 4 vols. ™ shakespeare ath edit m—Hunter’s South Yorkshire 
Pace tl of Contempo: rtraits, 2 vols.—Perry’s Conchology— 

8 Works, re bo. pressions—Quain’s Anatomy, 4 vols.— 
ay oles 's Scottish Dictionary, 4 vols.— 
*s History of ‘Music 4 vols —Knight’s Pictorial Bible, 4 vols — 
cyclopedia, 45 vo! is. —Philosophical Transactions Abridged 
A large collection of Standard, Historical and Theologica val 
i Law Books, and Modern Literature. A Comp penn Micro- 
scope,a Portable Orrery, an Achromatic Telescope, &c, 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








Pall Mall.—Choice English Pictures. 


ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 
at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, the 
2nd MARCH, at One o’clock, 
A CAPITAL COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PICTURES, 
tasieding Ey my! Scenery, a grand landscape by T. Creswick, R.A. ; 


the Nymphs. a gapital ve work, by R. Howard, R.A. ; the 
Shad nd Piper, a —_ work by F. all, A. "R.A. pair of Large Views 


in Scotland, by H. Bright ; the Fortune Hunter, and the Wedding 
Morning, by ° ve, R.A.; pair of ame Sen? Pictures by 
Barker; “The, Hattle of Waterloo, Bewite ; by J. Sant; 


portant Works my Sidney Crepes es TA’ including a 

re Cattle piece, his chef-d’euvre ; the First Pair of Trews, by 

M’Innes ; a very fine dscape and an Interior, by W. Miiller, 
many other examples of the most popular masters. 


On ale Monday and Tuesday, Catalogues had at Messrs. Foster’s, 
Pall Mall. 


ical, and Miscellaneous Books, Curiosities of 
Literature, early Bibles and Testaments in English, Latin and other 
Versions of the Holy Scriptures, Missals and Hours of the Virgin, 
Books of Engravings, and Valuable Works in the various Depart- 
ments of Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
four stamps. 





The Cabinet of Saxon and pogo’ Coins of a well-known 
Collector. 


MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary ere and Works 
connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by A UCTION, at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, MARCH 7, the 


VALUABLE CABINET OF COINS 
AND MEDALS, 


The property of a well-known Collector, comprising Saxon and Eng- 
lish Dose in silver and gold, embracing fine and rare Specimens of 
the Different Mintages ; Roman Large brass ; Consular and Imperial 
Denarii; a few Greek Coins, i in Silver. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps. 





A Collection of Miniatures, Enamels, Personal Gold and 
Silver Articles, 4c., the Property of a well-known 
Collector. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Anetlanosrs of Literary Fy Exoperty d Works 
connected with the Fine Arts, will SELL by UOTION, rn their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, strand” on TOESD! AY, MARCH 8, 


some 
VALUABLE PERSONAL GOLD 
ORNAMENTS, 
Miniatures, Enamels, Silver Articles, Gold Rings, set with Diamonds 
and other Precious Stones, Brooches, Seals, &c., the property of a 
well-known Collector. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
two stamps 





Miscellaneous Coins and Medals, the Property of a 
entleman. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Lite’ Sieae d Works 

connected with the Fi ne Arts, will SELL 4 AU “TION. at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9 


A COLLECTION OF MISCELLANEOUS 
COINS AND MEDALS, 


The Property of a Gentleman, pcomprians some very fine Specimens 
of Roman Coins in Gold a r; English Gold < Coins, including 
the fine Sovereign of Lene t e Sixth, of his fourth year, m.m. 
Dragon’ s Head, and the Spur Rial of James the First ; Mahogany 
Cabinets. 


F May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had on receipt of 
Wo stamps. 





Pall-Mall,—Choice Water-Colour Drawings. 
ESSRS. FOSTER will SELL by AUCTION, 


+3 ao Gallery, 54, Pall-Mall, on WEDNESDAY, MARCH 9, 
atlo’ 
A COLLECTION OF VERY FINE WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS. 


Including admirable examples of most of the leading artists, viz.:— 








Barrett, Geo. Fielding,C. Nash Shecdman, Amy 
Bentley, C. Frip) Oakley Topham 
ht y Oliver Sernat, J M. W. 
Ww Hunt, W. Poole, P. F wary 
tt I Johnson,H. Prout, J. Vickers 
Cox, D. Miller, W. ‘Stephanoff Wint, De 
Davidson 


Also 40 lots fs prtiste’ sketches and works by the late T. Uwins, 
Esq.—4, Pall-M 





of THOMAS TODD, Esq. 
MESSES. | FOSTER have received directions 


to ee: AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 80, at'l o'clock, the small but precious 


COLLECTION OF ENGLISH PICTURES, 
from the studios of the authors, or from distinguished cabi- 


Pall Mall.—English Pictures ¥, Rare Excellence, the Property 
‘ 


Valuable Works. 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL by 


AUCTION at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 2, and Three Following Days, 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES 
OF LITERATURE, 


Including a Library removed from Notting Hill, among which are 


In Folio.—Vetusta Monumenta, including the Ba; ae Tapestry, 
5 vols. calf gilt; Rapin and Tindal’s England, vols. russia ; 
Gwillim's Heraldry, calf; Ho; h’s Works, Morocco ; Humphrey y's 
Illuminated Rooks of the Middle morocco; Wilkinson's Lon- 


dina Illustrata, 2 vols.; Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Works; Knight's 
(H. Gally) Ecclesiastical Architecture s Italy, 2 vols. ; Bayle's i 
tionary, best edition, 5 vols. 's Bible, black letter, 1566; 


Carter's Ancient Architecture it England, morocco. 


In'Quarto.—Archologia, 28 vols,; Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, 1821 to 1857; Clinton’s Fasti Helenici, 3 vols. ; ‘00d's 
Palwographia Sacra Pictoria, morocco ; Demosthenes et Aischines, S, 
cum Notis Taylori, 3 vols. large per, rare ; Maps of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Kno PA ag 


In Octavo.—Dugald Stewart’s Collected Works, 10 vols. ; Johnson's 
Works, Oxford edition, 9 vols., calf gilt ; Gibbon’s Rome, Oxford 
edition, 8 vols., calf gilt; Manning’s Sermons, 3 vols.; Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, 18 yols., russia ; Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vols., half russia; Ciceronis Opera omnia, ex recens. Ernesti 8yols. 

e Paper ; Book of Gems, 3 vols., ere 3 Williams's 
Views in Greece, 2 vols., turkey morocco tonis Opera, 11 vols.; 





Selected 
nets, by Mr. Todd, whose nice d discrimination and cultivated taste 
has been long known and appreciated by a large circle of amateurs 
d artists. In this cabinet will be found the following works, of 
wich seven were prominent ornaments in the Manchester Art 
Treasures’ E: ti scape by pelashorvaga, his chef- 
‘tanfield, TRA’; Sheep Folding, and View 
with a Fan, 


at Hampstead, J J. Linnell; a iy %, " e, R. rw 
the Five Fi ures, and Somacioncy, by W. Etty, R.A.; the Avenue 
and River o> hy dese ane Cooper ; the P » by F. Goodell, 


A.R.A.; the Nearest Wi pay - Summer, by Creswick and Ansdell ( 


— ies of Baxter ; view . 
Fainburgh, in sin Water Col r Colour, by J.M. 7 


rner, R.A. ; and ag 
choice works, of which further notice will be given.—d4, Pall M 





ene < the Entomological Society, 2 vols. ; Nizolii Lexicon 
3 vols., calf; Mechanics’ Magazine iw to 1854, 27 
— half calf: Jenni ings’s scape Annual, 1, 6 vols., Large Pape: 
Dodsley’ s Old Plays, 13 syle calf; Journal of the Royal Agric’ Aanicultural 
Society, 17 om yorks, 10 vols., calf; Hone’s Works, 4 
vols., russia Buifon, in Histoire Naturelle, é6 vols., calf gilt; Onles 
He's “Works, 10 10 wi 5 spcenley” 3 + England, rig iy 2 A Pictorial 
jean vols. es) imag ssics, vols., cal 
Michaelis’s Workse] 1 a. calf. “3 


Highly curious and extensive etivals of Horner Ae one relating 
« om Jesters, ber yee Festivals of Former Ages, and Mum- 
id Prints, many ¥ery rare. 


Manuscript Corres slances cal Sir Regerton! Brydges, and —— ns, 
&c., &c., may be vowokend Catalogues had. é . phs, 








ME. GEORGE HARDCASTLE is instructed 

the Renate of the late Dr. jaune 

M, to SELL by A 444 on MONDAY, FERRU, 

28th, 1859, and follow ing days, int he LIBRARY et at CROOK 
gentleman, 


near the CITY of the residence of the on 
THE UNIQUE AND INVALUABLE 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Co: of upwards of Three Thousand Volumes of Antiquarian 
To phical and Classical Literature, fusel 
MB Annotations by the Learned Doctor; a 


ORDER OF SALE:— 


On Mowpart, February 28th. yey et infra, fromA 3 Quart 
from A to D; Pols, from A ue a 4 


On Zeaepas March 1.—Octavo et infra, from D to J; 
D to H ; Folio, from H to M. ms Quarto, tra 


On Wepnespay, Mare aap eae et infra, from K. Quarto, 
from I to Pinon from C lin on 


On Tuvurspay, March wre et : infrs from 8 to Z 
from to ¥; Folio, from P to Y; and also E mngraving 
Paintings. 


The Sale to commence each Morning at Ten for Eleven. 


ALO Ee (One. Subling each) may be had on application 

Mr. Harpcastie, at ‘ underland Sale Offices,” and tobe 
following Booksellers : ane Rivineron & Co., he. 
Anprews, Durham ; Mr. Sampson, York; Mr. Crake ant 
Rosinson Newcastle. -on-Tyne ; Ma, Swates, Darl ; Musms, 
JENNETT Messrs. Rontxson, Stockton- ;on-Tees Mamas 
Street & Co, Celine: Edinburgh : Messrs. A. & ©. B 

N.B.—The Household Furniture and Effects and Old Porcelain 
Dinner Services will be Sold on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 8 and 9. 


Sunderland Sale Offices, Dec. 29, 1858. 








DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
No. 315. MARCH, 1859. 

ITALY. 

BURIAL OF THE REV. T. WOLFE. 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT REBELLION. 

AN HOUR AGO, OR TIME IN DREAMLAND. 

THE LAST VICTIM OF THE SCOTTISH MAIDEN. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, “THE CHEVALIER.” BY CHARLES 
LEVER. PART XIV. 

UNIVERSITY ESSAYS, NO. 2—OTHER WORLDS. BY REY 
JAMES WILLS, D.D. 

NOTES ON NEW BOQKS. 

OUR FOREIGN COURIER, NO. VIII. 


Dublin: Arex. Toom & Sons. London: Hurst & Bracxerr. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ex. 


Contents ror Marcu. No. CCCCLIX. 


I. WHAT SHALL WE SAY TO ITALY? 
II. THE GRAVESTONES IN THE CLOISTERS. BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 
Ill. RACHAEL, LADY RUSSELL. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 
IV. SHENSTONE AT LEASOWES. BY W. CHARLES KENT 
V. MADAME DU BARRY. 
VI. CRAIG LUCE CASTLE. PART II. BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
VII. RELIGIOUS NOVELS. BY E. P. ROWSELL. 
VIII. MY FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- 
ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMPLAIN 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
IX. THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 
X. EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY BATEMAN. 
XI. THE CANAL OF NICARAGUA. 
XII. HANS ERNST MITTERKAMP: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
XIII. FRANCE AND AUSTRIA. 





Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,* Sold by all Book and 








NTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a Crown. 


B® 
Contents ror Marcu. No. CCLXVII. 


I. THE STATE OF AFFAIRS : POLITICALAND LITERARY 
Il. THE HISTORY OF MR. MIRANDA. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. 
III. SILVER-SHOE. BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
IV. OF OLD WOMEN. BY MONKSHOOD. 
V. THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
VI. UNCLE HENRY’S STORY: THE KNIGHT BANNERET 
BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ. 
VII. THE WANDERER. 

VIL. UP AMONG THE PANDIES; OR, THE PERSONAL AD 
VENTURES AND EXPERIENCES OF A FERINGHEF- 
BEING SKETCHES IN INDIA, TAKEN ON THE SPOT 

IX. TO ROBERT BURNS. AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS 
BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. 
X. RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES 6TRANGE. 
XI..A DAY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. THE THIRD 
OF FEBRUARY. 
XII. THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 
XIII. ALEXANDRE DUMAS IN 8T. PETERSBURG. 


London: Ricnarn Bextiex, New Burlington Street. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
B FOR MARCH, 1859. No. DXXI. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConrEnTs. 
CHALONS.—THE CAMP. 
CLOTHES AND SCARECROWS. 
THE TURKS IN KALAFAT, 1854.—PART I. 
THE CASTES AND CREEDS OF INDIA. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART I. 
ITALY: HER NATIONALITY OR DEPENDENCE. 
DASENT’S TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
NAPOLEON III. AND EUROPE. 


Wi11am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








PBssers MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, 


1859, 2s. 6d. contains :— 


WAR; AN ESSAY AND CONVERSATION BY FRIENDS IN 
COUNCIL. 

THE SHARK. 

HOLMBY HOUSE; A TALE OF OLD NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
BY G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “Digby Grand,” 
Part IT. 

JAMES WATT. 

SCHLOSS-EISHAUSEN ; A MYSTERY. In Three Parts. Part III. 

HINTS FOR VAGABONDS. BY ONE OF THEMSELVES.— 


VENICE. 

MULLER AND DONALDSON’S HISTORY OF GREEK LITE- 
RATURE. BY T. L. PEACOCK. 

WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT.—IN MEMORIAM. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE FOR APRIL. 
Will contain the First Part of a New Tale, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE,” ENTITLED 
* SWORD AND GOWN,” 
London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Now ready, price 4s. 


OURNAL OF HE STATISTICAL SOCIETY 


R MARCH, 1859. 
ConTENTS. 


1. MR. BAINES—ON THE WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE. 

2.MR. TARTT—ON CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 

3. MR. CHADWICK—ON THE PROGRESS OF COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS. 

4, CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF THE TRADE OF 1858. 

5. MR. NEWMARCH—ON THE ELECTORAL STATISTICS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. PART II. 

$6, MISCELLANEA AND QUARTERLY RETURNS. 


London: J. W. Parxer & Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 





IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits by Mavit & Porysian«, price 5s. each. 
The Number for March contains SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. 


Mav & Potyetann, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 1874, Piccadilly, 
and W. Kent & Co., Fleet Street. 





Now ready, price 6d. No. I. of 


K INGSTON’S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS. An 

ee Monthly Miscellany. Edited by WILLIAM 
i. G. KINGSTON, Esq. Containing 4 “well and na ee 
pages, with six Illustrations by Harvey, Tuomas, and W 


London: Boswortn & Haraison, 215, Regent Street, and all 
Booksellers 





This day is published, Vol. IV. price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
No. XIL., for MARCH, contains : 


MY COLLEGE FRIENDS.—CHARLES RUSSELL, THE GEN- 
TLEMAN COMMONER. 
THE MAGIC LAY OF THE ONE-HORSE SHAY. 


Three Numbers form a Volume, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
Wir. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d. 
HE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


completed in Two Volumes. with mney es on Wood 
mi with Professor Johnston's ‘ “Chemistry of Common Life.” 


Three Numbers are published. 


No. 1—HUNGER AND THIRST. 
No. 2.—FOOD AND DRINK. 
No. 3.—FOOD AND DRINK—Continued. 


Wits Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Saturday, March 5, in cloth, crown 8vo. 
[THE DUCHESS 0 OF ORLEANS, HELEN OF 
MECKLENBU 


WERIN.—A Memoir from the French. 
Pramtaied witha Preface, by Mrs. AUSTIN. The French edition 
isnow » 1 Vol. 8vo. 


W. Servs, Foreign Bookseller to the 
Arcade, King’ 


i Family, 15, Burlington 
Brighton. 





Just published, price 4s. 


MIDSUMMER... DAY’S DREAM, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By W. AVON 


CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. 


a nnn 


Now ready, in a large volume of 896 pages, price 12s. 6d. cloth. 


MEN OF THE TIME; 


OR, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS IN LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, ART, RELIGION, WAR, POLITICS, COMMERCE, &c. 


WITH BIOGRAPHIES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 


**An extremely useful dictionary of facts and go: - Pp 
Sentine ly ry s gossip about the well-known men and women of the day.”’"— 


London : W. Kent & Co. (late D. Bogus), 86, Fleet Street. 





TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, with a portrait of Sir Benjamin ©. Brodie, Bart., D.C.L. 


THE 


YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE & ART, 


FOR 1859. 


EXHIBITING THE MOST IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS OF THE 
PAST YEAR IN ALL BRANCHES OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 


*,* This work is published annually, and contains a complete and condensed view of the progress of discovery 
during the year, systematically arranged. 


London: W. Kenr & Co. (late D. Bocur), 86, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Three Plates, price 15s. cloth. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN CHEMISTRY 
AND PHYSICS. 


BY MICHAEL FARADAY, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


(Reprinted from the “‘ Philosophical Transactions” of 1821—1857 ; the “ Journal of the Royal Institution :”” 
the “‘ Philosophical Magazine,” and other publications.) a — 


Taytor & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 





THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPZADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 28th inst. will be published, price 1s. No. XVII. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth, 





Leadon: F. Hannon, bookseller to the Gane; 59, Pall Mall. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITER. ; 


ATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERICAN 

AUTHORS, LIVING AND DECEASED: from the Earliest Ac- 
counts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty 
Thousand Biographies and ere, Notices ; with Forty Indexes of 
KUSTIN AlAgE NE. Voi. 1. pp. 1005 (comprising 

‘0. price 2s. 
ictionary wa antended to wade ie Sisreture of the 
nguage what a Dictionary of Words is to the Lan e itself. 

wie ssoond a y. work, is now more 


Tavsnzr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





MPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVELS. Pub- 
lished by TRUBNER & CO., Paternoster Row, London. 


, 
FREMONT.—NARRATIVE OF EXPLORA- 
TIONS AND ADVENTURES IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA, ORE- 
GON, AND CALIFORNIA. By Colonel Jonn Cuarces Fremont. 
Author’s Edition, profusely illustrated in uniform style with Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations. 8vo. (In May. 


OSBORN.—PALESTINE, PAST AND PRE- 

; Biblical, aierary, and Scientific Notices. By the 

Ben ener 8. Ossony, A.M. In1 vol. wk 8vo. of 600 ieee, witts 

numerous Woodcuts, Panoramas, Chromo-lithographs, Tinted Litho- 
graphs, Maps, &c. 21s. 


PAGE.—LA PLATA: THE ARGENTINE 
COFEDERATION AND PARAGUAY. Being a Narrative of the 
‘Tributaries of the River La Plata and adjacent Countries, durin 
the years 1853, 1854, 1855, and 1856, under the orders of the Unit 
States Government. By Tuomas I. Pac, U.8.N., Commander of 
the Expedition. One volume, large 8vo. with Map and numerous 
Illustrations, price 18s. 


SARTORIUS.—MEXICO AND THE MEXI- 
CANS, Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sanrorivs. With 
Steel vings by distinguished artists, from original designs by 
Moritz Rucenpas. One — 4to. volume, 200 pages of letter- 
press and 18 Engravings, 18s. 

Tausner & Co., Paternoster Row, London. 





ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 


ESSRS. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster 
Row, have the following IMPORTANT WORKS in the 


BARTLETT.—A DICTIONARY OF AMERI- 
CANISMS. A Glossary of Words and Phrases colloquially used in 
the United States. y JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. Inone volume, 8vo. 


COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX 
OF THE PRINTED ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In one volume, 8vo. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S NEW _ DIC- 
TIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In Ato. Parts, bs. 
each. 


*.* An Octavo Pamphlet of 32 pages, entitled “ Proposals for the 

blication of a New English Dictionary by the Philological 

Society,” detailing the Plan, &c., is now published, and will be sent 
post-free on receipt of six stamps. 


WEDGWOOD.—A DICTIONARY OF ENG- 
LISH ETYMOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, Esq. 
Vol. I. 8yvo. 
ry Trusner & Co., Paternoster Row, London, 





Published this day, price 5s., post free 5s. 6d. 
HE GOSPEL IN BURMAH. 
By Mrs. MACLEOD WYLIE. 


London: W.H. Daron, Bookseller to the Queen, 28, Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross. 





THE ANEROID BAROMETER. 
Third Edition, price 1s. 


MANUAL OF THE BAROMETER ; 
containing an Explanation of the Construction and Method of 

Using the Mercurial Barometer ; also, a Description of the Aneroid 
Barometer. By JOHN HENRY BELVILLE, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich. 


Tayviorn & Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


DPESCRIPTIVE ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. 


LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F.B.S., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, &c. 
From the above Work, 


THE ETHNOLOGY OF INDIA. 
had separately, 8vo. 16s. 


“There is one insuperable obstacle that stands in the way of our 
attempting to give any complete summary of the contents of this 
valuable work. The obstacle consists in the overwhelming stock of 
information which the author has crowded into his pages. Ifevera 
man spoke out of the genuine ‘ abundance of his heart,’ Dr, Latham 
has done so in ‘ Descriptive Ethnology.’ It is, first and foremost, a 
book for the scientific man, the true love of science being the leading 
charac’ y also an invaluable acquisition to the 
traveller, containing the amplest’ stores of facts relating to the 
manners and customs, natural produce, &c., of the inhabitants and 
the countries described. And, more than all, it is, or should be,a 
handbook for the intelligent missionary, to whom it would tell more 
ofthe actual heathen conditions of mind, as illustrated from their 
rituals and religious customs, than many a professedly missionary 
manual.”’—Literary Gazette. 


Joun Van Voorst,1 Paternoster Row. 


May be 





Just published, price 5s. 
[THE MARTYRS OF LYONS AND VIENNE. 


APoem. By the Rev. FREDERICK K. HARFORD, Chaplain 
to the Right Rev. the Bishop of Gibraltar. 


Joun Rossetti Surtu Sohe Square, London 


WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


—o— 
In Eight Volumes, crown 8vo. price 48. each, 


THE COLLECTED EDITION 


OF THE 


WRITINGS 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


—Pp—— 


VOL. I. 
ST. GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


VOL. Il. 
MEN OF CHARACTER, 


ConrENTs : 
Job Pippins: the Man whd/| John Applejohn: the Man who 
“ couldn’t help it.” ‘meant well.” 
Jack Runnymede: the Man of | Barnaby Palms: the Man “ who 
“many thanks.” felt his way.” 
Adam Buif: the Man “ without | Christopher Snob: who was 
a Shirt.” “born anged.’’ 
Matthew Clear: the Man “ who | Creso Quatrino: the Man “ who 
saw his way.” died rich.’’ 
VOL. Ill. 
MRS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES. 
THE STORY OF A FEATHER. 
THE SICK GIANT AND THE DOCTOR DWARF. 


VOL. IV. 
CAKES AND ALE. 


CONTENTS : 


The Lesson of Life. The Wine Cellar, a “‘ Morality.” 
Perditus Mutton, who boughta Kind Cousin Tom. 

Caul. The Manager’s Pig. 
The Mayor of Hole-cum-Corner. , The Tapestry Weaver of Beauvais 
The Romance of a Key-hole. | The Genteel Pigeons. 

e.”” | Shakes in China. 

rrot. The Order of Poverty. 
The Lives of Brown, Jones and A Gossip at Reculvers. 

Robinson. | The Old Man at the Gate. 
Shakesp at “ ikside.”” | The Epitaph of Sir Hugh Evans. 

VOL. V. 
PUNCH’S LETTERS TO HIS SON, AND COMPLETE 
LETTER WRITER. 


SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH. 


VOL. VI. 
A MAN MADE OF MONEY. 


VOL. Vil. 
COMEDIES: 
ContTENTS: 
The Prisoner of War. 
Retired from Business. 
St Cupid ; or Dorothy’s Fortune. 
*,* These are also sold separately, price 1s. each. 





Bubbles of the Day. 
Time Works Wonders. 
The Catspaw. 











VOL. VIII. 
COMEDIES AND DRAMAS: 
ConTENTS : 
The Rent Day. | The School-Fellows. 
Nell Gwynne. Doves in « Cage. 
The Housekeeper. The Painter of Ghent 
The Wedding Gown. Black-eyed Susan. 





The Following are Published separately : 


s. d. 

THE CAUDLE LECTURES. . . 5 “ere 

THE Story oF A FEATHER z re 

Puncu’s LETTERS TO HIS Son. r Pe ae 
THE Lesson oF LirE—THE LIVES oF 

Brown, JONES, AND Ropinson . . 1 6 

SKETCHES OF THE ENGLISH . é 7, 





Price 21s. or separately, 68. each, 


FOUR PORTRAITS 


OF 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY HIS FRIEND, 
DR. DIAMOND. 
Three of them were taken within a fortnight of his 


death, the fourth from the marble bust executed by 
E. H. Baruey, R.A., F.R.8. 








Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 


a 
HH WOMELY RHYMES. A Second Collection 


of Poems in the Dorset Djalect. By the Rev. 4 
B.D. 12mo. cloth, 5s. ” . _— BARNES, 


“ The author is a genuine got and it is delightfulto 
breath of song in verses which assert Se ayant a 


sympathy with external nature, or a more loving inte: =— 
joys and sorrows.’’—Literary Gazette. si —s 


OTES ON ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
Dorset Dialect,” Anglo Saxon Delectus,”*Philoiogien Grosame® 


“ A little book in exactly inverse proportion to its great merit ; ite 


THE BLAZON OF EPISCOPACY ; being a 
logue and Engravings of the Family Arms borne or 
to the Bishops of England and Wal z WwW 
BEDFORD, M.A. 0. cloth, 15s. a ey. We 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’S NOTES AND 
BSERVATIONS ON PICTURES, chiefly of the V. 

School, being Extracts from his Italian’ Sketch Books ; = 
Rev. W. Mason’s Observations on Sir Joshua’s Method of Golo 
with some unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson, Malone, and others : 
with an ee containing a transcript of Sir Joshua's Account 
Book, show ng the Paintings he executed, and the prices he 
aee bai for them. Edited by WILLIAM COTTON Beg. 8vo 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN AND RISE 


THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE. By WILLL 
HAZLITT. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 4s. “ an 


A MANUAL | FOR THE GENEALOGIST, 
4 , ANTIQUARY, AND LEGAL - 
FESSOR ; consisting of Descriptions of Public Records, Paredes 
and other Registers, Wills, County and Family Histories, Heraldic 
Collections in Public Libraries, &c. By RICHARD SIMS, of the 
British Museum. 546 pages 8vo. cloth, 15s. ? 


The Work will be found indispensable by those engaged { 
study of Family History and Heraldry, aad by the Compiler of 
County and Local History, the Antiquary, and the Lawyer. 


By the same Author, 


ANDBOOK TO THE LIBRARY OF THE 

. BRITISH, MUSEUM; containing a Brief History of its 

Formation, and of the various Collections of which it is composed ; 

Descriptions of the Catalogues in present use; Classed Lists of the 

peg ‘heme PR mos a ioe Information ep for 
i me Account of the Princi: ic Li 

in London. Small 8vo. 438 pages, cloth, 5s. ae 


“ A little Handbook of the Library has been published, which! 
think will be most useful to th blie.— " , 
the House of Commons, July, 1854. Lore Sovmour’s Reply in 


(THE, NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, 
4 JOLLE D CHIEFLY FROM ORAL TRADITION. 
Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL. The Fifth Edition, enlarged, with 
38 Designs by W. B. Scorr, Director of the School of Design, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 12mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 


OPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY 


TALES, WITH HISTORICAL ELUCIDATIONS ‘ 
HALLIWELL. 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, er 


This very interesting volume on the Traditional Literature of 
England is divided into Nursery Antiquities, Visslde lneoury 
Stories, Game Rhymes, Alphabet’ Rhymes, Riddle Rhymes, Nature 
Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, and ‘amilies, Superstition Rhymes, 
printed for the frce time. "Tt tay be melden Scan to bee 

; ma: cons: pre- 
ay we y idered a sequel to the pre 





MR. J. Y. AKERMAN’S WORKS. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL INDEX TO REMAINS 


OF ANTIQUITY OF THE CELTIC, ROMANO:BRITISH, 
AND ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By JOHN YONGE AKER- 
MAN, rhe pl gr Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 8yo. 
wi engravings, f 500 
objects. Cloth, 15s. lili e acre tails 


REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDOM, PRIN- 
CIPALLY FROM TUMULI IN ENG Drawn from 


[ t LAND. 
the Originals. Described and Illustrated. 4to. Forty coloured Plates, 
half morocco, 3/. 





The Plates are admirably executed by Mr. Basire, and coloured 
under the direction of the Author. It isa work well worthy the 


notice of the Archwologist. 


NTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
ANCIENT AND MODERN COINS. Feap. 8vo. with numerous 


Wood Engravings from the original Coin: ent introducto' 
book). Cloth, 6s. 6d. sites se 


COINS OF THE ROMANS RELATING TO 
BRITAIN, Described and Mlustrated. Second Edition, greatly 
enlarged. Svo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


UMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 

NARRATIVE PORTIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

8vo. Numerous Woodcuts from the original Coins in various public 
and private collections. Cloth, 5s. 





JOHN Russkiu SmirH, 36, Soho Square, London. 
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This day, Fourth Edition, with New Fouken, 5s. 
yrsst. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 


of Eversley. 


Rector 


By the same Author. 
HYPATIA.- Third Edition, 6s. 
ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. Second 


Baition, 5s 

TWENTY- -FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth 
piition, 2. 6d. 

SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. Cheaper Edi- 


tion, 38. 
‘ oa Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 








This day, 8vo. 7s. 


Prt MORAL PHILOSOPHY: with 
‘Annotations by RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., Archbishop of 


Uniformly with 


BACON’S ESSAYS: with Annotations by the 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. Fourth Edition, with Additions, 


6d. 
- London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


—_— 





THE LATE MAJOR HODSON. 
This day, Second Edition, with Additions and Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE 
IN INDIA. Being Extracts from the Letters of Major W. 8. R. 
HODSON, Commandant of Hodson’s Horse ; including a Personal 

Narrative of the ore Delhi and ere ofthe King. Edited by 

his Brother, the Rev. = ie E H. HODSON, M.A., Fellow of 

Trinity College s cambridae 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, second edition, revised and enlarged, 7s. 
N THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE 


NEW TESTAMENT, IN CONNECTION WITH SOME 
PROPOSALS FOR ITS REVISION. By RICHARD 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Third Cheaper Edition, 2s. 
NINA SFORZA: aTragedy. By R. ZOUCH 
8. TROU GH TON. 

London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





This day, Third Edition, 9s. 
Gey LIVINGSTONE ; OR, THOROUGH. 


London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





Frontispiece, 18mo. cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Free by Post. 
EATRICE ; OR, SIX YEARS OF CHILD- 
HOOD AND YOUTH, by Mrs. R. VALENTINE. 
Tendon: Witt1aM Teoe & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





NEW WORK BY MARY HOWITT. 
Just poseenee > in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Wood 
Engravings, price 12s. cloth. 
PULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
SCOVERY OF 


STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE DI! 
THE AMERICAN CONTINENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. By 
MARY HOWITT. 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8yo. price 12s. cloth. 
AN ESSAY ON ‘CLASSIFICATION. 
By LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row ; 
and TRUBNER 





OnMarch 1, price 3s. 6d. complete, with hundreds of original W. oodcute. 
Title and Frontispiece by Harvey, crown 8vo. pp. 3 


EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS ; 
including everything Marvellous and Rare, Odd, Curious, 
Quaint, Setentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and Nations. 





Fifteenth Thousand, Illustrated with 1000 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 
ACTS FOR EVERYBODY: 
Acomplete Encyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, comprising— 


1. THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
2. THINGS THAT OUGHT TO BE KNOWN. 
3. THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
In the Press, and will shortly be published. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE CANONICAL 
BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; to — 
are added a CONCORDANCE to the BOOKS called APOGRYP 

and a CONCORDANCE to the PSALTER contained in the BOOK 
OF COMMON PRAYER. 

This Concordance has been framed, with much care, on the basis 
of Craden’s Book. His explanations and eemniiions, as well as a 
number of words introduced by him, which are not wanted for ~- 

of search oer been omitted; and several importan’ 
passages, 


unnoticed ve been inserted. 
The of the compilers hs has been to produce a solid and useful 
work to the student of the Bible, and not unworthy of the 
Society, one of whose chief objects it is to promote the knowledge of 
the Sacred  enmeeqaed 

Fede we 

Redange 2: 


Es, Lonpow :—77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
m 6 Wienover Street, Hanover Square, W.; 4, Royal 





MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


——@—> 





Early in March will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE BERTRAMS: 


A NOVEL. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


Author of “Barchester Towers,” “ Doctor Thorne,” &c. 





“We are quite satisfied that Owen Meredith’s new 
volume will win favour. Some of the poems match in 
beauty of language and po of thought with such 
masterpieces of music as rrick’s, Carew’s, Marvels, 
Tennyson’s, Moore’s, or Edgar Poe’s...... Every way this 
volume is remarkable.’’—Atheneum. 

““«The Wanderer’ is the expressive title prefixed to a 
remarkable volume of fugitive poems—remarkable for the 
startling vigour of some passages, the exceeding beauty 
and harmony of others, and still more for the tone of 
reality and the indications of mental suffering which 
pervade every page—we had almost said every line—of 
its contents.”’—Morning Star. 

“Ttis not often in the present dull and prosaic times 
that we meet with a volume of such elegant and original 








NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLYTEMNESTRA,” &c. 
—p— 


THE WANDERER. 


BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 


poetry....... The more Mr. Owen Meredith is read and 
understood, so much the more will he be pronounced to 
be one of the very best poets—if not the best—of the 
present age.” —Bell’s Messenger. 

“Tf passion, and fervour, and intellect, ever renewing 
the beautiful even in the shadow of suffering, and lan- 
guage rippling musically up to the marge o' rhyme as 
waves break in murmurs on the beach, be indications of 
the true poet, we have them all here. ” Critic. 

“‘To describe them honestly is to declare that they are 
the best things of their kind that have come before the 
public for many a day. Some of them are ex 
site in the extreme, displaying a fine ‘sonattalgy 
= a + eae know ledge of human nature.” —Morning 

rontcle 


CHAPMAN & Hawt, 193, Piccadilly. 





In 4 vols. 8vo. price 48s. 


THE LECTURES 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


EMBRACING HIS METAPHYSICAL AND LOGICAL COURSES. 
EDITED BY THE REV. H. L. MANSEL, B.D., and JOHN VEITCH, A.M. 


Vols. I. and II. are published this day, containing THz Metapnysicat Course. 


Wiii1AM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





“Tue Porutrar History oF ENGLAND oF CHARLES 
Kyieut is of a somewhat higher price (comparing it with 
works issuing in penny numbers) ; but the plates, as well 
as the paper, are greatly superior, and its literary merits 
are of a very high order. Indeed, nothing has ever 
appeared superior, if anything has been published equal 
to the account of the state of commerce, gov ernment, and 
society at different periods.”—Lorp Brovenam’s Address 
on Popular Literature, at the Meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Social Science. October 12, 1858. 


London : Br 


On the 28th instant will be published, price 1s., No. XX XVIII. of 


THE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


The First Portion of this important work, from the Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688, is complete 
in 4 vols., with a copious Index, price 36s. 


“Thus, by hearty enthusiasm, yet without a particle of 
bombast; in short, by his genuine sympathy with all of 
English kind; he (the author) succeeds in arousing the 
patriot, while he disarms the critic; and we predict that 
the reception of his book will fully justify its title. His 
attempt to supply the place of Hwme’s History is in a 
great measure successful, at least we know to which 
we ourselves shall henceforth turn by preference,”— 
Times. 


nADBURY & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


—_—_— 
On the 28th inst. will be published, price 6s. post 8vo. bound in cloth, and with Vignette Title Page. 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A Volume of this Edition will be published Monthly until completion. 


and CuapMAN & Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


—+— 


BENTLEYS QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


No. I. on March 1. 


ConrTENTS: 


ENGLISH PARTIES AND ENGLISH POLITICS. 
THE RELIGIOUS FUTURE OF INDIA. 
GLADSTONE ON HOMER. 

PROSPECTS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 

RUSSIAN CIVILIZATION. 

SIR BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 

HORACE WALPOLE. 

THE CURRENCY AND THE LAST CRISIS. 
OXFORD EXAMINATIONS. 

AUSTRIAN ITALY. 





Now ready. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. LORD JOHN 
RUSSELL, M.P. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d, Witha 
Portrait of Charles Fox. 





M. GUIZOT’S MEMOIRS OF HIS 


OWN TIME. 8vo. Vol. II. 14s, 





THE BROAD ARROW: Being 
PassaGEs FROM THE History or Marna GwyNNHAM, 
a Liver. By OLIVE KEESE. In 2 vols, post 8vo. 
24s, with Six Illustrations by Hervieu. 





SIR GILBERT. 


“ A soldier! and afraid?” 


In small 8vo. 6s. 





THE LAST JOURNALS OF 


HORACE WALPOLE. Continuing and complet- 
ing Walpole’s History of the, Reign of George III. 
4 volumes of which appeared in 1844-45. Edited by 
Dr. DORAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s., with Portraits 
of Lord North and Wilkes. 


These Journals abound in literary and social gossi Walpole’s 
account of the Duke of Gloucester’s marriage, and t ne difficulties 
which arose out of it—of the life and trial of the Duchess of Kingston 
—of the melancholy history of Dr Dodd—of Charles Fox's dupery by 
the Sensible Woman, and hundreds of other little episodes—are among 
the most amusing bits which ever flowed from Walpole’s most 
amusing pen.” —Notes and Queries. 





JOURNAL OF MY LIFE 


DURING THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By Mrs. GRACE DALRYMPLE ELLIOTT. Written 
at the express desire of His Majesty King George ITT. 
8vo. with three beautiful Portraits from a Painting 
by GarnsBoroven, and from a Miniature by Cosway, 
&e. 10s, 6d. 





PASSAGES FROM MY AUTO- 


BIOGRAPHY. By SYDNEY, LADY MORGAN. 
8vo. with Portrait of Lady Morgan, and view of her 
Drawing-room. 14s, 


“ It is long since the reading public has been admitted to so great 

a treatas this fascinating collection of wit, anecdote, and gossip. It 
is a delightful reminiscence of a brilliant past, told by one of the 
best wits still extant.”—Daily News. 





NEW PICTURES AND OLD 


PANELS. By Dr. DORAN, Author of “ Hab'‘s and 
Men,” &c. Post 8vo. with portrait of the Author. 
10s. 6d. 


“ An amazing flood of repartee, jest and anecdote.”"—Atheneum. 





RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
PubuisnEr in Onprnaky To Hen Masesry. 





13, Great MaRiBorovueH StRERtT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—e—. 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. 


From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCK- 
INGHAM; K.G. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Among the many Plea ga subjects elucidated in this work 
will be found: ri ge rial of Queen Caroline—The King’s Visits to 
Ireland, Scotland, and Hanover—Female Influence at cet 
Death of Lord Guibecsaghe- Fenelon of the Grenville Party with 
the Government—The Political and: Literary. Career of George 
Canning—O’Connell and the Catholic Claims—The Marquis W elosley 
in Ireland—The Duke of ‘Wellington’s Administration—George I 
as a Patron of Art and Literature, &c. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 
COURT AND TIMES. From numerous Unpublished Sources. 
By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine portraits, 31s. 6d. boun 
“ We can recommend Miss Freer’s work in all sincerity as abe, 
painstaking, well-intentioned, and readable.” —Literary Gazett 


EPISODES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 
OL THE CONSULATE AND FIRST EMPIRE. By 
MISS PARDOE. 2 vols. 21s. 

“We recommend Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Episodes’ as very a read- 
ing. They cannot fail to entertain and instruct.” —Critic. 


TWO SICILIES. By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “ Na- 
thalie,” &c. 2 vols. with Ilustrations, 21s. 
“We have never met with a book on Italy that pleased us more.” 
—John Bull. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 


FOR 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Conso Corrected to the Present Time by 
the Nobility. 28th Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms 
beautifully Engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, 31s.6d. 


THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. Fifteenth Edition, with Fourteen 
Tilustrations, price 5s.,forming the Third Volume of Hurst & 
Bracketr’s STanpaRD Lisrary Or Cuzar Epritions or Porutar 
Movern Works, each comprised in a single Volume, price 5s., 
og | printed bound, and illustrated. Vol. I. contains, SAM 
SLICK’ TURE AND HUMAN NATURE, Illustrated by 
Lereca. Vol II. contains, JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, CHINESE TAR- 
TARY, &c. Royal 8vo. with Map, and 50 beautiful Tilustrations, 
coloured | oe &c., from the Author’s Original Drawings, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PERSONAL 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR POPES, 8yo. with 
Portraits, 21s. bound. 


WINTER EVENINGS. By LEITCH 


RITCHIE, 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 
“The work of an accomplished and skilful de No library 
should be without it.”—I/lustrated News of the World. 


SIX YEARS TRAVELS IN RUSSIA. 


By A LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. (Just ready. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


WOMEN. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
10s. 6d. bound. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
CREEDS. By the Author of ‘The 


Monats or May Farr.” 3 vols. 
“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun.”—Hoop. 


RIGHT OR WRONG. By MISS JEWS- 


BURY, Author of “ Constance Herbert,” &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
“ The story is very interesting and fresh. Once taken up it will 
not be laid down.’’—Atheneum. 
“ A vigorous and interesting story.” —Exzaminer. 


OCEOLA. By CAPT. MAYNE REID. 
3 vols. with phen goe th Wert. 

“ Captain Reid is a sort of Walter Scottof the West. Hecontrives 
to mingle history with fiction with such a power of blending; that it 
is almost impossible for his reader to know where the one ends and 
the other begins. Ovgeola is full of soul-stirring interest.”— 
Literary Gazette. 


THE THREE PATHS. By HERBERT 


GREY, M.A. 2 vols. 

“The main object of Mr. Grey will be popular with the ladies. 
It is to show that well-assorted matrimony is better than wild 
living or glumpy bachelorhood. The book indicates thought, 
ability, and spirit.”—Spectator. 


“ 
ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Anne 
Dysart.” 3 vols. 
“The story is well told. The argument is‘a high one, and it is 
set before us with the earnestness of the thinker, as well as the 
power of the novelist.” —John Bull. 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By MARTIN F. 
TU °PER, DCL. F.RS., Author of vy. Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” &c. 2 vols. with fine Plates, 21s. bound. 

“ ‘Aa admirable romance, by a very clever writer.” —Post. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By 


“SCRUTATOR.” Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford. 3 vols. 
with Illustrations by Weim. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By the 


Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 3 vols. 
“An absorbing tale. The interest is as well sustained as in 


‘ Margaret Maitland.’ "—Chronicle. 


EVERY DAY. By MRS. FOSTER 


LANGTON. 3 vols. (Just ready. 





RECENT WORKS IN GEOLOG@y, 
+ 
The following are now ready. 
SILURIA : 


THE HISTORY OF THE OLDEST FOSSILIFEROUS ROCKS 
AND THEIR FOUNDATIONS; 


WITH A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF GoLp 
OVER THE EARTH. 


By SIR RODERICK I. MURCHISON, F.R.S8, 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of Britain. 


Third Edition, revised and Enlarged, with Coloured Map ang 
Fi rontispiece, 41 Plates, and 206 Woodcuts. 8vo. 425, 


THE GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT 
VOLCANOS OF CENTRAL FRANCE 
Br G. POULET SCROPE, M.P, 


Second Edition, enlarged and improved. With oleae Maps and 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


Tit. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, THE MODERN CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND 
ITS INHABITANTS, 


AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF GEOLOGY. 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Ninth Edition, revised, with numerous Woodcuts, 8yo. 185. 


Iv. 
A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY ; 


OR, THE ANCIENT CHANGES OF THE EARTH AND ITs 
INHABITANTS. 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY ITS GEOLOGICAL MONUMENTS, 
By SIR CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S, 
Fifth Edition, revised, with 750 Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEOLOGY 
AND PALEONTOLOGY. 


BEING A SUPPLEMENT TO THE FIFTH EDITION OF THE 
ABOVE WORK, 


Woodcuts. Second Edition. 8yo. 1s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo. 1s. 
M®: CROKER’S REVISED EDITION OF 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, Part I. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, 8vo. 1s. each. 


[HE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF BYRON’S 


COMPLETE WORKS, Parts I. and II. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





WORNUM’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


Now ready, New sae thoroughly revised, greatly enlarge. 
¢ h Woodcuts. - Post 8¥0, 65. . 


(THE EPOCHS OF PAINTING CHARAC- 
TERISED ; A Sketch of the History of Painting, showing 

its gradual and various development from the earliest ages to th: 
resent time. By R. N. WORNUM, Keeper and Secretar; 
ational Gallery. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNALS. 
Thirtieth Thousand, with 5 ag gil Maps, and Illustrations, 
0. 218. 


ISSIONARY TRAVELS AND &t- 
SEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA ; including a Sketch 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, and a Journ: 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on the West Coast ; ther * 
across the Continent,down the River Zambesi to the Eastern (c° 
By DAVID LIVINGSTONE, LL. D., D.C.L. 


ey rien —* This Femarkably interesting boo! “i 
Christ * Ge wnbgeibeay dlsspvertes are with De 
Livingstone the prelude to to ay! exertions.” 
Chris Remem! r Avia e is an inva'n 
piomcer| both to vivitisation ‘ana Christia 
Guardian. —“ The style is a and simple, the narrative fos 
jleasantly on,and whenever we open the book it is not easy to s)«. 


t ” 
2 al Dr. Livingstone’s rigid truthfulness and earn’ 
P P 
by the simplicity IETS 
wun caret, honest ad 
nein Sapeine Dr. “ingame ina witness sone 
Joun Monaar, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 
—p—- 


On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. (Parker 
& Son.) 

Ir this volume may be accepted as the first 
fruits of Mr. Mill’s retirement from office, 
the country has already gained considerably 
by the abolition of the Kast India Company ; 
for slight as the essay is in form, it is alto- 
ther invaluable in substance. It contains 

a profound and vigorous exposition, on first 
princi les, of one of the most important sub- 
jects that can possibly engage the attention 
of individual thinkers, or of society in 
general. Both the subject and the writer 
conspire to invest the essay with peculiar 
interest and value. Mr. Mill is perhaps the 
first of our living writers on political and 
social science. He has studied the complex 
questions connected with government and 
society, not simply as an historian, but as a 
philosopher, in order to discover the funda- 
mental laws of human freedom, happiness, 
and advancement. There is scarcely a 
single question connected with social order 
.and progress that he has not in some of his 
writings discussed with a power and origi- 
nality peculiarly his own. He is well 
' entitled therefore to be heard on the general 
question of civil or social liberty, which more 
or less involves every other connected with 
ythe welfare of society. An essay on such a 
subject from such a writer will be sure to 
excite attention, provoke discussion, and 
probably arouse opposition; and it is of the 
utmost importance that it should do this. 
Whether Mr. Mill’s views are right or wrong 
they must be discussed. Such resolute, 
and even startling, opinions on a ques- 
tion of vital moment, affecting directly 
and almost equally every class of society, put 
forth, too, in such a powerful and effective 


~manner, cannot be treated with indifference. 











Mr. Mill’s essay is an earnest protest 
against some, at least, of those very charac- 
teristics of modern social life, which are 
commonly regarded as its most hopeful 
features. We have read it with great plea- 
sure, and cordially recommend it to all re- 
flective readers. Not that we agree with the 
whole. The essay contains opinions we do 
not sympathise with; it expresses doubts 
and fears we do not share, and indulges in 
anticipations that are never likely to be 
realised. But we are glad to have the points 
upon which we differ put forth in such a 
clear, impartial, and courageous manner: 

for truth has nothing whatever to fear from 

full discussion. And a sincere and able 

Opponent of even our most cherished views 

mn performs a friendly office by quickening 
dormant principles, and arousing them into 
more vigorous, varied, and harmonious life. 

Mr. Mill is remarkably free from the illiberal 

and contemptuous spirit that renders con- 

troversy injurious and offensive. Except in 
his method of putting two or three illustra- 
tions of the general argument, we have 
nothing to complain of on this score. The 
argument itself is admirably wrought out, 
_ both as to matter and form. The author 
evidently writes under a strong sense of 
duty, and with the disinterested enthusiasm 
inspired by a noble purpose. Beneath the 

surface of his calmest reasonings there is a 

glow of intellectual ardour which sufficiently 

proves how profoundly he is interested in his 


work. Other passages in which this feeling 
is allowed a more direct expression, are fine 
examples of impassioned logic. The argu- 
ment rises into a finely-tempered eloquence, 
appealing quite as powerfully to the imagina- 
tion and the heart, as to the purely intellec- 
tual faculties of judgment and reasoning. 
It breathes throughout a spirit of lofty 
patriotism, of noble independence, of sincere 
devotion to the truth, of manful intrepidity, 
and enlightened zeal, for the freedom and 
progress of the race. It is impossible even 
for those who differ most widely from the 
opinions of the writer not to admire the 
intellectual force, the elevated feeling and 
-rare moral courage of the essay. The style 
is quite in harmony with the general pO 
racter of the thought, being more animated 
and direct. but at the’ same time more 
perfect, more elaborately finished, than that 
of any of Mr. Mill’s previous writings. 
Without attempting anything like detailed 
criticism at present, we must endeavour to 
give our readers a brief outline of the sub- 
jects discussed in this short but pregnant 
essay. Mr. Mill commences by an intro- 
duction, explaining the kind of liberty of 
which he proposes to treat. This is civil or 
social liberty : in other words, the nature and 
limits of the power which can be legitimately 
exercised by society over the individual. 
This question he intimates, though rarely 
formally stated or discussed, underlies many 
of the practical controversies of the day, and 
will soon be recognised as the vital question 
of the future. In former times the struggle 
between liberty and authority was always 
between subjects or classes of subjects and 
their government. Liberty, then, meant 
protection against the tyranny of political 
rulers; and the aim of local patriots, there- 
fore, was to impose limits on the power which 
these rulers should be suffered to exercise 
over the community. This was attempted 
in two ways, by obtaining certain immu- 
nities called political liberties or rights, 
which the ruler could not infringe. And by 
establishing constitutional checks on the 
more important acts of the governing 
power. After a time, however, men began 
to see that it was by no means necessary 
for their rulers to be an independent 
power, opposed in interest to themselves. 
It would be far better for the magis- 
trates of the state to be their tenants 
or delegates, removeable at pleasure. And 
to secure such elective and temporary rulers 
became the great aim of the popular party, 
wherever such a party existed. This super- 
seded to a great extent the earlier efforts to 
limit the governing power. With a really 
popular government such limitation, it was 
naturally thought, would be no longer neces- 
sary. The rulers would be identified with 
the people, and there could be no fear that 
the nation would tyrannise over itself. If 
the rulers were really responsible there could 
be no danger of oppression, their power 
being in fact only the nation’s own power 
concentrated, aud in a form convenient for 
exercise. This was the kind of doctrine 
peovees among the last generation of 
uropean liberalism, and still dominant 
apparently in the Continental section of it. 
But this doctrine, however perfect in theory, 
was soon found to failin practice. Experience 
shows that it is quite as necessary to limit 
a@ power emanating, as Lord Palmerston 
would say, “from below,” or more accurately 
from the people themselves, as the earlier 
one having an independent origin. It was 
thus discovered that “the tyranny of the 








majority” is one of the evils against which 
society requires protection. Like other 
tyrannies, this tyranny of the majority was 
at first, and is still, commonly held in p ary 
chiefly as operating through the acts of 
public authorities. But this is in reality not 
the chief source of alarm. When society is 
itself the tyrant, it exercises its power not 
only through political functionaries and offi- 
cial acts, but through a social despotism more 
formidable than political oppression. Protec- 
tion is needed therefore, not only against 
the tyranny of the magistrate, but against 
the tyranny of prevailing custom, feeling, 
and opinion. “There is a limit,” Mr. Mill 
justly holds, “to the legitimate interference 
of collective opinion with individual inde- 
pendence, and to find that limit and main- 
tain it against encroachment is as indis- 
pensable to a good condition of human 
affairs as protection against political des- 
potism.” To define -this limit is the great 
object of Mr. Mill’s essay, as he more fully 
explains in the following extract : 

** The object of this essay is to assert one very 
simple — as entitled to govern absolutely 
the dealings of society with the individual in the 
way of compulsion and control, whether the means 
used be physical force in the form of legal penalties, 
or the moral coercion of public opinion. That 
principle is, that the sole end for which mankind 
are warranted, individually or collectively, in 
interfering with the liberty of action of any of 
their number, is self-protection. That the only 
purpose for which power can be rightfully exer- 
cised over any member of a civilised community, 

ainst his will, is to prevent harm to others. 

is own good, either physical or moral, is not a 
sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be 
compelled to do or forbear because it will be 
better for him to do so, because it will make him 
happier, because, in the opinion of others, to do 
so would be wise, or even right. These are good 
reasons for remonstrating with him, or reasoning 
with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, 
but not for compelling him, or visiting him with 
any evil in case he do otherwise. To justify that, 
the conduct from which it is desired to deter him 
must be calculated to produce evil to some one 
else. The only part of the conduct of any one, 
for which he is amenable to society, is that which 
concerns others. In the part which merely 
concerns himself, his independence is, of right, 
absolute. Over himself, over his own body and 
mind, the individual is sovereign. 

“‘Itis, perhaps, hardly necessary to say that this 
doctrine is meant to apply only to human beings 
in the maturity of their faculties. We are not 
apoeing of children, or of young persons below 
the age which the law may fix as that of manhood 
or womanhood. ‘Those who are still in a state 
to require being taken care of by others, must be 
protected against their own actions as well as 
against external injury. For the same reason, 
we may leave out of consideration those backward 
states of society in which the race itself may be 
considered as in its nonage. The early difficulties 
in the way of spontaneous progress are so great, 
that there is seldom any choice of means for 
overcoming them ; and a ruler full of the spirit of 
improvement is warranted in the use of any 
expedients that will attain an end, perhaps other- 
wise unattainable. Despotism is a legitimate 
mode of government in dealing with barbarians, 
provided the end be their improvement, and the 
means justified by actually effecting that end. 
Liberty, as a principle, has no application to any 
state of things anterior to the time when mankind 
have become capable of being improved by free 
and equal discussion. Until then, there is nothing 
for them but implicit obedience to an Akbar or a 
Charlemagne, if they are so fortunate as to find 
one. But as soon as mankind have attained the 
capacity of being guided to their own improye- 
ment by conviction or persuasion (a period long 
since reached in all nations with whom we nee 
here concern ourselves), compulsion, either in the 
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direct form or in that of pains and penalties for 
non-compliance, is no longer admissible as a 
means to their own good, and justifiable only for 
the security of others.” 


Acts hurtful to others society may 
justly forbid, and some that are beneficial 
to others it may command; such, for 
example, as giving evidence in a court of 
justice and the like. But there is a sphere 
of action over which society has no control 
whatever, and Mr. Mill defines this sphere 
more precisely : 


‘*But there is a sphere of action in which 
society, as distinguished from the individual, has, 
if any, only an indirect interest ; comprehending 
all that portion of a person’s life and conduct 
which affects only himself, or if it also affects 
others, only with their free, voluntary, and 
undeceived consent and participation. When I 
say only himself, I mean directly, and in the first 
instance : for whatever affects himself, may affect 
others through himself; and the objection which 
may be grounded on this contingency, will receive 
consideration in the sequel. This, then, is the 
appropriate region of human liberty. It com- 

rises, first, the inward domain of consciousness ; 
emanding liberty of conscience, in the most 
comprehensive sense ; liberty of thought and 
feeling ; absolute freedom of opinion and senti- 
ment on all subjects, practical or speculative, 
scientific, moral, or theological. The liberty of 
expressing and publishing opinions may seem to 
fall under a different principle, since it belongs to 
that part of the conduct of an individual which 
concerns other people; but, being almost of as 
much importance as the liberty of thought itself, 
and resting in great part on the same reasons, is 
practically inseparable from it. Secondly, the 
principle requires liberty of tastes and pursuits ; 
of framing the plan of our life to suit our own 
character; of doing as we like, subject to such 
consequences as may follow : without impediment 
from our fellow-creatures, so long as what we do 
does not harm them, even though they should 
think our conduct foolish, perverse, or wrong. 
Thirdly, from this liberty of each individual, 
follows the liberty, within the same limits, of 
combination among individuals ; freedom to unite, 
for any purpose not involving harm to others : the 
persons combining being supposed to be of full 
age, and not forced or deceived. 

‘*No society in which those liberties are not, on 
the whole, respected, is free, whatever may be its 
form of government ; and none is completely free 
in which they do not exist absolute and unquali- 
fied. The only freedom which deserves the name, 
is that of pursuing our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to deprive others of 
theirs, or impede their efforts to obtain it. Each 
is the proper guardian of his own health, whether 
bodily, or mental and spiritual. Mankind - are 
greater gainers by suffering each other to live as 
seems good to themselves, than by compelling 
each to live as seems good to the rest.” 


Mr. Mill discusses the subject thus de- 
fined in three chapters: the first “On the 
Liberty of Thought and Discussion,” the 
second on “Individuality as one of the 
Elements of Well-Being;” and the third, 
on “The Limits to the Authority of Society 
over the Individual.” In the first he starts 
with assuming that it is no longer necessary 
to defend what is called the “ liberty of the 

ress,’ as this has been already amply done 

y preceding writers, and as it is practi- 
ally enjoyed in all constitutional countries. 
Where the government represents the people 
it will not attempt to exercise any power of 
coercion over opinion, except in agreement 
with what it conceives to be their voice. But 
Mr. Mill denies the right to exercise coercion 
even in this case. The people, he maintains, 
have no right to suppress opinions either by 
themselves or their government. The power 
itself is illegitimate. “Ifall mankind minus 





one,” he says, “were of one opinion, and 
only one person were of the contrary opinion, 
mankind would be no more justified in silen- 
cing that one person than he, if he had the 

ower, would be justified in silencing man- 

ind. Were the opinion a personal pos- 
session of no value, except to the owner, 
if to be obstructed in the enjoyment 
of it were simply a private injury, it would 
make some difference whether the injury 
was inflicted only on a few persons or on 
many. But the peculiar evil of silencing 
the expression of an opinion is, that it is 
robbing the human race; posterity as well 
as the existing generation; those who dis- 
sent from the opinion still more than those 
who hold it. If the opinion is right they are 
deprived of the opportunity of exchanging 
error for truth ; if wrong, they lose what is 
almost as great a benefit, the clearer percep- 
tion and livelier impression of truth, pro- 
duced by its collision with error.” These 
hypotheses are separately considered and 
worked out with rare force of reasoning, and 
variety of apt and striking illustration. 
Mr. Mill shows that many opinions now 
recognised not only as true but as axiomatic, 
were persecuted at their first promulgation 
both by law and society; that every effort 
was made to suppress them, and destroy 
their authors, and this not only by the 
venal, the ignorant, and the bigoted, but by 
the best and more enlightened men of the 
day. The loss of truth, however, is not the 
only loss that occurs to society when new 
opinions are not allowed to be discussed. 
There is an incalculable loss in the develop- 
ment of social activity and power, free dis- 
cussion being one of the essential conditions 
of national life and progress. Such. discus- 
sion is, in fact, indispensable to the full 
comprehension and firm holding of the 
truth. For no set of truths can be fully 
understood without an investigation of the 
grounds on which they rest, and this in- 
volves a knowledge of what has been said 
against them; in other words, of the other 
side of the argument : 


‘His reasons may be good, and no one may 
have been able to refute them. But if he is 
equally unable to refute the reasons on the oppo- 
site side ; if he does not so much as know wet 
they are, he has no ground for preferring either 
opinion. - The rational position for him would be 
suspension of judgment, and unless he contents 
himself with that, he is either led by authority, 
or adopts, like the generality of the world, the 
side to which he feels most inclination. Nor is it 
enough that he should hear the arguments of 
adversaries from his own teachers, presented as 
they state them, and accompanied by what they 
offer as refutations. That is not the way to do 
justice to the arguments, or bring them into real 
contact with his own mind. He must be able to 
hear them from persons who actually believe 
them ; who defend them in earnest, and do their | 
very utmost for them. He must know them in 
their most plausible and persuasive form; he 
must feel the whole force of the difficulty which 
the true view of the subject has to encounter and 
dispose of ; else he will never really possess him- 
self of the portion of truth which meets and 
removes that difficulty. Ninety-nine in a hundred 
of what are called educated men are in this con- 
dition ; even of those who can argue fluently for 
their opinions. Their conclusion may be true, 
but it might be false for anything they know: 
they have never thrown themselves into the 
mental position of those who think differently 
from them, and considered what such persons may 
have to say; and consequently they do not, in 
any proper sense of the word, know the doctrine 
which they themselves profess. They do not 





know those parts of it which explain and justify 


— 


the remainder; the considerations which 

that a fact which seemingly conflicts with another 
is reconcilable with it, or that, of two ap arently 
strong reasons, one and not the other ought to be 
preferred. All that part of the truth which turng 
the scale, and decides the judgment of a com. 
pletely informed mind, they are strangers to- 
nor is it ever really known, but to those who haye 
attended equally and impartially to both sides, 
and ahd to see the reasons of both in the 
strongest light. So essential is this discipline to 
a real understanding of moral and human subje 
that if opponents of all-important truths do not 
exist, it is indispensable to imagine them, and 
supply them with the strongest arguments which 
the most skilful devil’s advocate can conjure up,” 


This part of his argument Mr. Mill has, 
it seems to us, pushed too far. It is by no 
means necessary to have investigated ey 
truth to the bottom in order to feel its fuil 
force. There is a moral insight of which he 
takes no account, which in the recognition 
and realisation of truth is often far stronger 
and more direct than all reasoning. Truths 
of a practical kind especially are verified by 
experience, and thus supported, so far as the 
individual is concerned, by a strength of 
evidence which argument can neither in- 
crease nor diminish. That discussion and 
even opposition are often necessary to Vivi 
torpid truths into new life, is, however, net 
only quite true, but well and seasonably 
said: 


“‘Tf, however, the mischievous operation of the 
absence of free discussion, when the received 
opinions are true, were confined to leaving men 
ignorant of the grounds of those opinions, it might 
be thought that this, if an intellectual, is no 
moral evil, and does not affect the worth of the 
opinions, regarded in their influence on the cha- 
racter. The fact, however, is, that not only the 
grounds of the opinion are forgotten in the absence 
of discussion, but too often the meaning of the 
opinion itself. The words which convey it cease 
to suggest ideas, or suggest only a small portion 
of those they were originally employed to com- 
municate. Instead of a vivid conception anda 
living belief, there remain only a few phrases re- 
tained by rote; or, if any part, the shell and 
husk only of the meaning is retained, the finer 
essence being lost. The great chapter in human 
history which this fact occupies and fills, cannot 
be too earnestly studied and meditated on. 

‘Tt is illustrated in the experience of almost all 
ethical doctrines and religious creeds. They are 
all full of meaning and vitality to those who ori- 
ginate them, and to the direct disciples of the 
originators. Their meaning continues to be felt 
in undiminished strength, and is perhaps brought 
out into even fuller consciousness, so long as the 
struggle lasts to give the doctrine or creed an 
ascendancy over other creeds. At last it either 
prevails, and becomes the general opinion, or its 
progress stops ; it keeps possession of the ground 
it has gained, but ceases to spread further. When 
either of these results has become apparent, con- 
troversy on the subject flags, and ly dies 
away. The doctrine has taken its place, if not as 
a received opinion, as one of the admitted sects or 
divisions of opinion: those who hold it have 
generally inherited, aot adopted it ; and conver- 
sion from one of these doctrines to another, being 
now an exceptional fact, occupies little place in 
the thoughts of their professors. Instead of being, 
as at first, constantly. on the alert either to defend 
themselves agaizst the world, or, to bring the 
world over to them, they have subsided into 
acquiescence, and neither listen, when they can 
help it, to arguments against their creed, nor 
trouble dissentients (if there be such) with argu- 
ments in its favour. From this time may usually be 
dated the declinein the living power of the doetrine. 
We often hear the teachers of all creeds lamenti 
the difficulty of keeping up in the minds 
believers a lively apprehension of the trath which 
they nominally recognise, so that it may penetrate 
the feelings, and acquire a real mastery over the 
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eonduct. No such difficulty is complained of 
while the creed is still fighting for its existence : 
even the weaker combatants then know and feel 
what they are fighting for, and the difference 
between it and other doctrines; and in that 
period of every creed’s existence, not a few 

rsons may be found, who have realised its 
Fndamental - ye gs in all the forms of thought, 
have weighed and considered them in all their 
important bearings, and have experienced the full 
effect on the character, which belief in that creed 
ought to produce in a mind thoroughly imbued 
with it. But when it has come to be an hereditary 
creed, and to be received passively, not actively— 
when the mind is no longer compelled, in the 
same degree as at first, to exercise its vital powers 
on the questions which its belief presents to it, 
there is a progressive tendency to forget all of the 
belief except the formularies, or to give it a dull 
and torpid assent, as if accepting it on trust dis- 
pensed with the necessity of realizing it in 
consciousness, or testing it by personal experience ; 
until it almost ceases to connect itself at all with 
the inner life of the human being. Then are seen 
the cases, so frequent in this age of the world as 
almost to form the majority, in which the creed 
remains as it were outside the mind, encrusting 
and petrifying it against all other influences 
addressed to the higher parts of our nature ; 
manifesting its power by not suffering any fresh 
and living conviction to get in, but itself doing 
nothing for the mind or heart, except standing 
sentinel over them to keep them vacant.” 


The general results of this important 
chapter are summed up as follows: 


“ We have now recognised the necessity to the 
mental well-being of mankind (on which all their 
other well-being depends) of freedom of opinion, 
and freedom of the expression of opinion, on four 
distinct grounds ; which we will now briefly re- 
capitulate. 

“First, if any opinion is compelled to silence, 
that opinion may, for aught we can certainly 
know, be true. To deny this is to assume our 
own infallibility. 

“Secondly, though the silenced opinion be in 
error, it may, and very commonly does, contain a 
portion of truth ; and since the general or pre- 
vailing opinion on any subject is rarely or never 
the whole truth, it is only by the collision of 
adverse opinions that the remainder of the truth 
has any chance of being supplied. 

“Thirdly, even if the received opinion be not 
he | true, but the whole truth; unless it is 

ered to be, and actually is, vigorously and 
earnestly contested, it will, by most of those who 
receive it, be held in the manner of a prejudice, 
with little comprehension or feeling of its rational 
grounds, And not only this, but fourthly, the 
meaning of the doctrine itself will be in danger of 
being lost, or enfeebled, and deprived of its vital 
effect on the character and conduct ; the dogma 

ing a mere formal profession, inefficacious 
for good, but cumbering the ground, and prevent- 
ing the growth of any real and heartfelt conviction 
from reason or personal experience.” 

Mr. Mill next discusses Individuality as 
an element of social well-being, and condition 
of social progress. It is in this and the 
following chapter, on the “Limits to the 
Authority of Society over the Individual,” 

t the author brings his heaviest charges 
— the tendency of modern social 

@ and intercourse. This tendency is to 
destroy what is forcible, vivid, and_pictu- 
mai in all that is original and peculiar in 

Vidual character, and reduce all to a 
common level, to produce a uniform, and 
to @ great extent necessarily a dull and 
mediocre type of thinking, feeling, and living. 
The despotism of public and social opinion 
to suppress the development of those 
strong individualities, or, in other words, 
ose men of genius which are the salt of 
the earth and the salvation of society : 
* “He who lets the world, or his own portion of it, 


choose his plan of life for him, has no need of any | 
other faculty than the ape-like one of imitation. 
He who chooses his plan for himself, employs all 
his faculties. He must use observation to see, 
reasoning and judgment to foresee, activity to 
gather materials for decision, discrimination to 
decide, and when he has decided, firmness and 
self-control to hold to his deliberate decision. 
And these qualities he requires and exercises 
exactly in proportion as the part of his conduct 
which he determines according to his own judg- 
ment and feelings is a large one. It is possible 
that he might be guided in some good path, and 
kept ont of harm’s way, without any of these 
things. But what will be his comparative worth 
as a human being? It really is of importance, 
| not only what men do, but also what manner of | 
men they are that do it. Among the works of | 
man, which human life is rightly employed in | 
perfecting and beautifying, the first in importance | 
surely is man himself. Supposing it were possible 
to get houses built, corn grown, battles fought, 

causes tried, and even churches erected and 

— said, by machinery— by automatons in 

1uman form—it would be a considerable loss to | 
exchange for these automatons even the men and | 
women who at present inhabit the more civilised | 
parts of the world, and who assuredly are but 

starved specimens of what nature can and will 

produce. Human nature is not a machine to be 

built after a model, and set to do exactly the | 
work prescribed for it, but a tree, which requires 
to grow and develope itself on all sides, according 
to the tendency of the inward forces which make 
it a living thing.” 





' 


Society now tyrannises over the indi- 
vidual. It sits in St. Peter’s chair, claims 
absolute infallibility, and issues from time to 
time its formidable Index Ewpurgatorius. 
Mr. Mill works out his whole thesis in 
defence of individuality against the subduing 
influences of society with admirable spirit 
and vigour, and in general with great fair- 
ness, but his zeal has more than once carried 
Nhim too far. He is scarcely just to modern 
society, and does not recognise the noble 
elements to be found even in the very tenden- 
cies he so much condemns. No doubt the 
tendency of modern life is to diminish social 
inequalities, but it does this quite as much by 
the diffusion of knowledge as by the tyranny 
of opinion. It is philosophical, indeed, to sup- 
pose that a change operating over the whole 
surface of society must bedue rather to Catho- 
lic culture than to sectarian conviction. The 
social machinery which is charged with 
arresting the development of original minds, 
has raised the great mass of the people in 
knowledge and intelligence, in self-reliance 
and self-control, and all the elements of 
social and political well-being. The process 
or influence complained of thus involves 
-elevation as well as degradation. And 
there is this important consideration to 
break the force of adverse criticism, that 
while the elevation is certain, the degrada- 
Ktion is only problematical. That large 
classes of the people have during the last 
half century been redeemed from a state of | 
ignorance and degradation, little better than | 
slavery, is quite certain. But whether any | 
great and original minds have been inju- 
riously suppressed during that period, is | 
more than doubtful. The appearance of such | 
minds is determined by no laws such as 
science can discover. Mere social arrange- 
ments can neither create nor destroy men of 
-genius. The very test of their power is to | 
triumph over circumstances when adverse, | 
and use them when friendly. Whenever | 
they appear the task they have to do is much | 
the same. There is always in every age old | 


error to be destroyed, and new truth to be 








expressive forms of speech and action. We 
have no reason to believe that there is any- 
thing in the present age peculiarly adverse 
to the appearance of great por | original 
minds. And even if there be, if it is true 
that a dead set is made by society against 
originality in every form, this would by no 
means account for the alleged want of 
original minds. Opposition is the test of 
power, and the general attempt to suppress 
it ought therefore to develop originality in a 
more intense and active form than usual. 

We have no great objection, however, even 
to the onesidedness of Mr. Mill’s powerful 
and eloquent plea for individual freedom. 
A protest against popular tendencies, to be 
of any avail at all, must be thrown into the 
most effective form, and uttered in a decisive 
voice. If the general plea is well founded, 
no harm is done by putting it in the 
strongest and extremest form. When the 
age is in danger of forgetting one phase 
of truth, it is of the utmost importance that 
it should be brought fully into view and 
exhibited in the most vivid and impressive 
manner. This is precisely the service 
which Mr. Mill here performs, and_ it 
would be difficult to overrate its value. The 
writer, as we have said, is evidently inspired 
by a noble spirit, and writes under a strong 
sense of duty. The spirit is patriotic an 
the duty a public one. Mr. Mill detects a 
growing effort on the part of society to 
subjugate the. individual to itself, and 
believing this tendency to be fraught with 
danger to the cause of freedom, truth, and 
progress, he strives to arrest it. He justly 
regards it as a calamity that the individual 
should be wholly sacrificed to society. There 
is a strong similarity between Mr. Mill’s 
views on this head and those of Mr. Carlyle, 
Both agree that the man of original mind. 
the man of genius being naturally supreme, 
ought to be king of men. But they differ as 
to the way in which his power should be 
asserted. Mr. Carlyle favours the doctrine 
of physical force, and would ruthless 
sacrifice society at the shrine of the indi- 
vidual hero. Mr. Mill of course cannot 
support any such rude and extravagant 
view of government as this. The man 
of original mind must rule by moral suasion 
alone, only he claims fair play for his in- 
fluence. Both, however, agree in asserting 
the claims of free thought against the 
intolerance of society, and both so far per- 
form a public service of the highest value. 
The appearance of Mr. Mill’s Essay is, how- 
ever, peculiarly opportune, as it will help to 
save the noble cause he has espoused from 
the contempt which Mr. ping be intempe- 
rate advocacy threatened to bring upon it. 
Mr. Mill’s calm and searching insight, 
logical force, and noble feeling, are likely to 
influence precisely the order of minds that 
Mr.Carlyle’s limited views and contemptuous 
tone would be sure to offend. 








La Mort d'Arthure. The History of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, 
Knt. Edited from the Text of the Edition 
of 1634, with Introduction and Notes. By 
Thomas Wright, Esq. Three Volumes. 
(J. R. Smith.) 

Kine Artuur is undoubtedly the central 

figure in the.romances of Christian a 
€ possesses a reputation not exclusively 

British, but quite as widely diffused on the 

Continent—at least in former times—as in 


embodied in more permanent, public, and | this island. Several old French, Italian, 
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German, Spanish, and Greck romances on 
his achievements and those of his knights 
were composed during the Middle Ages. 
They have furnished part of the materials of 
the work now re tablished by Mr. Wright. 

There are two Arthurs of whom we have 
traditional notices; the Arthur of history, 
and the Arthur of romance. The purely 
imaginary tales told of the latter have led 
some persons, including Milton, in his 
“History of England,’ to question the 
existence of the former; but there is no 
good reason for doubting that a British 
king or chief of the name of Arthur 
really did exist in this country in the sixth 
century, and that he was a very heroic | 
warrior. He was to the invading Saxons of 
his time what, three hundred years later, 
Alfred was to the invading Danes. En- 
countering the Northmen in twelve different 
battles, he defeated them each time, and 
finally compelled Cerdic, their leader, to 
confine himself to those provinces along the 
south coast in which he was too firmly 
settled to be dispossessed. Arthur appears 
to have then lived in peace until the 
revolt of his nephew Modred in 542. He 
at once marched against that rebel, and 
fought with him at Camlan, in Cornwall. 
But here his good fortune deserted him. 
Modred, it is true, was slain; but Arthur 
also was mortally wounded, and died shortly 
afterwards at Glastonbury, where he was 
buried. Of his parentage little is known. 
He is thought to have been the son of a 
British prince, and to have become “ Pen- 
dragon” or chief ruler of the Britigh by 
election. It is probable that he occupied the 
throne, though even this is not quite cer- 
tain; but there is no doubt ‘that he was the 
leading man of his time, and it is not diffi- 
cult to understand how he has become the 
centre of a world of fiction. 

Some of the circumstances of Arthur’s 
life acknowledged by history are included 
in the old romances. He is there repre- 
sented as conquering the Saxons, and 
as perishing in the revolt of Modred; but 
to these incidents many others are added 
which are purely fictitious. The romance 
writers, the old chronicler, Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth, and the comparatively modern his- 
torian, Buchanan, state that was Arthur 
the son of Uther Pendragon, King of 
Britain, by the wife of Gorlois, Duke of 
Cornwall. Aided by the magical devices of 
Merlin, Uther assumed the form of the 
lady’s husband, and thus obtained access to 
her; and the duke being killed the same 
day (he was at that time in rebellion against 
the king), the lady was speedily married to 
Uther, and Arthur was born legitimate. On 
the death of the former, the latter became 
king at fifteen years of age; and, having 
defeated the Saxons, the Scots, and the 
Picts, he conquered Ireland, Iceland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Gaul, expelled the 
Saracens from this island, slew the giants 
of Spain, converted many infidels abroad, 
made Lapland the eastern boundary of his 
empire, chastised the Romans, i had 
demanded tribute, and was preparing to 
cross the Alps from Gaul when the news of 
Modred’s rebellion drew him back to Britain. 
According to the romancers he was not killed, 
but was sorely hurt, and conveyed away 
from the scene of the battle by a bevy of 
mourning ladies in a boat, who took him to 
the subterranean, or subaqueous, land of 
enchantment, Avalon, or Avilion, as Tenny- 
son has beautifully told in his ‘Mort 
@’ Arthur” :— 


“T am going a long way 
With these thon seést (if indeed I go, 

For all my mind is clouded with a doubt) 

To the island-valley of Avilion ; | 
Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly: but it lies 

ye coment happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 





“ still meditating wars,’ according to Milton 
in his Latin poem, “ Mansus.” For some day 
he is to return to the upper world, again | 
claim his throne, and vanquish all his 

enemies—a belief which clung to the popular | 
mind for many centuries. The Laureate has 
a vision of him as he comes back to earth in 


| this nineteenth century, “attired like a | 


modern gentleman,” and surrounded by | 
applauding crowds—a conception far less | 
poetical than that of Leigh Hunt in his ex- | 
wisite poem “Bodryddan,”’ where we are told | 
that in Wales “ was born a third of chivalry,” 
** And is to come again, they say, 
Blowing its trumpets into day, 
With sudden earthquake from the ground, 
And in the midst great Arthur, crown’d.”’ 
In the meanwhile, the British hero some- 
times appears in this world in the form of a | 
crow; “for which reason,” says Don Quixote, | 
“the people of Great Britain dare not kill a 
crow.” Incredible as it may seem, it is a 
fact that, by the laws of the Welsh king, 
Hoel the Good, a heavy fine was imposed on 
any person who killed a raven! 

Avalon, it appears (for some cruel expla- 
nation is always ready to dispel alluring 
fancies), was the ancient name of Glaston- 
bury, and the district was popularly called 
an island, on account of its being nearly 
surrounded by rivers. We have already 
seen that the ‘veritable Arthur was really 
buried here; whence the fable. His tomb 
is said to have been discovered in the reign 
of Henry II.; but the story seems to bea 
monkish invention, and is generally regarded 
by historians with discredit. 

The tales with respect to the Round Table 
and the adventures of the knights are the 
conceptions of the medieval romance- 
writers, and appear to have originated in 
Armorica and, Wales; both of which lands 
are peopled with a British race. The most 
celebrated of the knights was an Armorican 
—Sir Launcelot of the Lake, the favoured 
lover of Arthur’s beautiful but faithless queen, 
Guenever. He has been made the subject of 
innumerable romances and poems ; for, not- 
withstanding the weakness of his moral 
character, Launcelot has always been a po- 
pular favourite, on account of his knightly 
virtues. 

Although Arthur was a Briton, and the 
sworn foe of all Saxons, the English people 
—the descendants of those very Saxons 
whom he handled so grievously—have for 
many ages looked back towards him with 
as much regard as though he belonged to 
their race as well as to their country: so 
strong is the feeling of kinship produced by 
community of birth. In the same way, a 
modern Mexican of Spanish blood might 
regard with personal pride and love the 
memory of Montezuma, or an Anglo-Ameri- 
can rank among his national glories the 
achievements of the dispossessed red Indians. 
It is an unquestionable fact—and not a very 
creditable one—that Arthur long filled a 
larger space in the popular esteem of English- 
men than Alfred the Great, who was a man 
truly English, and whose life was far more 
noble than Arthur’s, even allowing the 
British king full credit for those acts which 











which has been given to princes of the 
English royal family more than once since 
the Conquest. Alfred, if we mistake not, 
| was revived for the first time by our pre- 


sent Queen. Henry VII., whose Welsh de- 
scent gave him numerous adherents in the 


Principality, and wh t the old Briti 
Here, if we may believe the old fables, he re- | Red F.. se ager ils Sm hs ritish 


mains lulled in the lap of fairy luxury, yet | t> connect himself with the pre-Saxon 


ragon on his standards purposely 


monarchy, gave his eldest son the name 
of Arthur, hoping, no doubt, that in him the 


people would recognise the “ return ” of their 


much-loved hero; but the prince died when 
quite a youth. Now, it was in the first year 
of the reign of Henry VII., namely in 1485, 
that Caxton printed the romance which we 
are passing under review. The success of 
the Tudors brought British, as distinguished 
from Saxon and Norman, traditions into 
fashion. The Welsh boasted that the pos- 
terity of Brutus the Trojan, the fabulous 
discoverer of this island and founder of 
the British monarchy, again occupied the 
throne; and we can understand how this 
romantic chronicle of the doings of the great 
Arthur may have fallen in with the mood of 
the times. It would appear, indeed, that 
Caxton was requested by several high 
persons in the reign of Edward IV. to print 
the book; but it was not “ published,” as we 
now say, till 1485, though whether before or 
after the battle of Bosworth-field we have no 
record. At any rate, the probability seems 
to be that the chief sale was subsequent to 
the accession of Henry VII. In the course of 
thirteen years—that is to say, in 1498, while 
the first of the Tudors still reigned—Caxton’s 
successor, Wynkyn de Worde, printed a 
second edition; and a third appeared in 
1634. It is from this edition that the present 
volumes are reprinted. 

The work, as given to the world by 
Caxton, is in fact a series of several cog- 
nate romances fused into one. The com- 
piler was Sir Thomas Malory, or Maleore— 
probably a Welshman, and perhaps a priest; 
but the precise nature of his work it is not 
easy to determine. Caxton’ says that the 
copy which was given him to print was taken 
by Sir Thomas Malory “ out of certain books 
in French, and reduced into English.” The 
writer of the preface to the edition of 1634 
affirms that “ the following history was first 
written in the French and Italian tongues.’ 
Oldys thinks that Malory compiled_the 
romance from several French and Welsh 
manuscripts. Doctors, therefore, disagree as 
to the origin of the work; but it is quite 
clear that Malory did not draw on his inven- 
tion. He was a translator, and it is a curious 
evidence of the decay of the French langu 
among the nobility in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, that they should have 
desired an English translation of the 
Arthurian histories. 

When first required to print Sir Thomas 
Malory’s production, Caxton faintly objected 
that some men were of opinion that no such 
prince as Arthur ever existed—a rather 
remarkable piece of scepticism in those days. 
The doubt, however, was regarded by the 
printer’s patrons as “ great folly and blind- 
ness;” and one of them recited all the 
“proofs” of the hero having really lived 
and reigned in this country. These, a8 
enumerated by Caxton, are very amusing 
for their child-like simplicity. 

“La Mort d’Arthure” will always be valued 
as an interesting specimen of the “light read- 
ing” of our ancestors. On this account, and on 
account of its intrinsic worth, we are glad to 





he did not perform. Arthur is a name 


find that it is once more given to the world. 
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The Armies of the Great Powers. By Las- 
celles Wraxall. (Allen & Co.) 


Mackintosh’s System of National Defence. 
(Clowes & Sons.) 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam. Had Mr. Wraxall 
confined himself to the compilation of a 
manual, detailing briefly and clearly the 
amount of military force and system of 
military organisation, existing in the five 
monarchies, he would have performed 
opportune service to the public, and 
we § oan have been happy to accord him 
our: tribute of unmixed approval. Un- 
fortunately, however, an exaggerated opi- 
nion of his own discernment has _be- 
trayed him into efforts at original disqui- 
sition, for which it would seem that neither 
nature nor experience had qualified him. 
He has certainly given us an apparently 
complete and concise analysis of the chief 
an armies, and so far decidedly he is 
entitled to our thanks and approbation. But 
he has thought proper to embellish his 
narrative with a series of opinions on 
military, political, and social topics, uniformly 
repugnant to good taste, and frequently in 
opposition to established facts. His pages 
contain indications of political feeling 
which had better have been avoided, as 
they cannot fail to leave an uneasy impres- 
sion on the minds of well-informed readers, 
that either Mr. Wraxall is ignorant of the 
principles of that party whom he goes 
out of his way to praise, or else that his 
rather clumsy panegyrics are the offspring 
of sheer flunkeyism. If there is one point 
on which all honest Liberals do really look 
to the Conservative party with some degree 
of hope and confidence, it is for the exclusion 
from this country of those very parts of the 
continental system which have excited Mr. 
Wraxall’s admiration. It is no part of the 
Conservative theory to introduce such means 
of ensuring our military efficiency as charac- 
terise the military despotisms of France and 
Austria. Mr. Wraxall may be in blissful 
ignorance of these familiar truisms, or he 
may not. He may plead whichever he likes. 
But in the one case he is deficient in the 
most elementary political knowledge ; in the 
other he is unconscious of the simplest pro- 
cesses of logic. 


Mr. Wraxall’s military theory seems a 
happy combination of all the worst features 
in all the continental systems. He mentions 
with approval that the Austrian officers 

rm an isolated body, and associate only 
with each other. He lauds the French 
Emperor for having raised his army above 
the vulgar middle-class, but affects to sneer 
at French society because the under-bred 

whom M. Péne has so thoroughly 
exposed are not admitted into the salons; 
forgetful apparently that men who are not 
gentlemen are permitted to associate only 
with women who are not ladies. Of this 
subtle kind of revenge it is in no despot’s 
power to deprive a cultivated and witty 
a. This voiceless unembodied satire is 
yond the reach of spies, or the penalties of 
Venal magistrates. The incensed warrior 
can apes no remedy from these. When he 
finds himself accidentally where he is not 
wanted : 


a ve 


** He hears a voice they cannot hear, 
Which says he must not stay ; 
He sees & hand they cannot see, 
Whi ons him away.” 


But Mr. Wraxall is not even consistent in 
ty ; for he tells us in one place 


‘that the Austrian officer, whom he has 





previously described as isolated, goes into 
the best society; and elsewhere that the 
French army, whose ostracism from its 
precincts he here deplores, has lost all the 
politesse by which it was formerly dis- 
tinguished. 

In the next article of his creed, however, 
Mr. Wraxall is consistent enough. He 
affects an indignation at the interference 
of the newspapers in military affairs which 
is worthy of the most pedantic aristocrat 
at Berlin or Vienna: 


‘Even the Duke of Wellington was fearfully 
tormented by newspaper correspondents, and we 
find in his despatches repeated allusions to the 
subject ; but what would he have said to the 
swarm of self-constituted critics who beset our 
army in the Crimea, and sent home the most 
absurd reports to delight the reading public as to 
the inefficiency of our generals. These letters 
naturally found their way back to camp in a 
printed form, and were admirably adapted to 
enhance the spirit of subordination among our 
men. What an effect must it produce among 
soldiers, when they read in journals of large 
circulation ‘‘that such and such a commander is 
not worth his salt,” or ‘‘that the English com- 
mander in the Crimea was like the ass in a lion’s 
skin ;” and yet we remember reading worse than 
this during the war, the product of party fervour 
and a spirit of favouritism which led writers to 
detract from the merit of one arm to enhance that 
of another, according as they had a brother or a 
friend serving in it.” 

“ Are we alive after all this satire!” as old 
Johnson said, after listening to a twopenny 
tirade against Sir Joshua Reynolds. No doubt 
“Our Own Correspondent,” in the discharge 
of such delicate and wholly novel duties too 
frequently exceeded the limits of discretion. 
But he was then but an apprentice to his 
trade. Mr. Wingrove Cooke’s letters from 
China, as well as Mr. Russell’s from India, 
prove that the lesson has not been thrown 
away. But even if it were not so, who, pray, 
is Mr. Lascelles Wraxall, that he should 
recommend Parliament forsooth “to pass a 
special Act to suspend the liberty of the 
press about all military matters, and espe- 
cially information coming from the seat of 
war: ’—that he should sneer at “independent 
M.P.’s and Radical newspaper writers”? We 
should like to know who is “the ass in the 
lion’s skin” here ? 

Quite of a piece with these remarks is 
Mr. Wraxall’s recommendation of flogging. 
He evidently is ambitious of being taken for 
a “real officer,’ “a regular swell,’ and so 
on; and succeeds in making himself re- 
semble one about as nearly as Mr. Winkle 
resembled a fox-hunter at Mrs. Leo Hunter's 
soirée. 

His comparison of the military qualities 
of the French and English officers is equally 
foolish. At p. 128 we read: 


‘‘ We remember, prior to the last war, a Russian 
officer expressing his unmitigated contempt for 


the French troops, because discipline was so bad | 


among them, that the soldiers, when off duty, 
did not spring up immediately at sight of officers, 
and even dared to smoke in their presence, or ask 
them for a light. In the field there is certainly a 


relaxation of discipline in the French army, and | 
the forms of subordination are not strictly ob- | 


served. This is produced, however, by the 
circumstance that many of the officers do not 
possess a higher social, or intellectual position 


than their soldiers, and that so many of the latter | 
hope to wear the epaulette, themselves, before | 
long. The soldier sees in his officer no being , 


privileged by birth and education before whom he 


must humbly bow, but merely a superior, who 


has to command him, so long as the service 
requires it.” 

The following remarks are applied to “a 
great portion ” of English officers : 

‘‘These gentlemen really effect wonders in 
every moment of difficulty and danger, and to 
them, as to the innate courage of our soldiers, 
may be ascribed the successful termination of the 
late war. But a startling contrast to these 
thoroughly valuable and efficient officers is found, 
unfortunately, in an equally large number of 
officers, even up to the highest grades, who are 
only officers by name. These gentlemen, belong- 
ing partly to our aristocracy and partly to our 
plutocracy, are perfect in manner and behaviour ; 
they are well versed in all the varied contents of 
Bells Life—they cin give you a hint about the 
winner of the next Derby, and in a battle displa: 
that cold-blooded courage which is, thank ~ 4 
characteristic of Englishmen. All these may be 
in themselves valuable qualifications, but they are 
not all we have to expect from a commanding 
officer, and yet, in too many cases, we find nothing 
more. They very seldom display any proof of 
military knowledge, and, worst of all, are not 
actuated by any motive of ambitions as regards 
their profession. The only point of honour with 
them seems to be to prove their bravery in action, 
but they do not trouble themselves sufficiently 
with what becomes of their men before or after 
an engagement. 

‘*Such officers as these were supplied to the 
French army by the aristocracy prior to the first 
Revolution, and to this must be ascribed such 
defeats as that it experienced at Rossbach at the 
hands of Frederick the Great.” 





Elsewhere Mr. Wraxall complains that 
the officers at Aldershott are always running 
up to town “to visit the opera, or make some 
good hedging bets at the Jockey Club.” 
This.intimate acquaintance with the private 
pleasures and speculations of English officers - 
makes us sadly afraid that Mr. Wraxall has 
been playing the part of an eavesdropper, 
and hanging about their tents and barrack 
staircases during their hours of relaxation. 
But however this may be, though the battle of 
Rossbach may afford a very good point of 
comparison between the French and Prussian 
systems it proves nothing with regard to 
the English. We do not think it worth 
much, even under the former aspect. The 
victory of Rossbach was not so much due to 
the superior organisation of the Prussian 
army as to the superior genius of Frederick 
the Great. But if we come to our own case, 
will Mr. Wraxall explain to us how it was 
that when the French army was officered as 
the English army is now, they fought with 
us on equal terms, whereas after the Revolu- 
tion they were invariably beaten, from 
Alexandria to Waterloo? Against the four 
victories of Marlborough and the one of 
Dettingen, we have to sct four defeats, Neer- 
winden and Steinkirk, Fontenoy and Laffeldt, 
But after the new system of officering intro- 
duced by the Revolution and continued by 
Napoleon had reached its maturity, the 
French never once held their own against us. 
We have asked Mr. Wraxall to give us his 
own explanation of it, and by way of guiding 
his deliberations, we may remind him how 
constantly it was observed in the Peninsula, 
| that at dangerous moments the French 
| soldiers would not follow their officers ; and 
that he may understand how serious a defect 
in their military system this really was, we 
may remind him, furthermore, of the cele- 
brated saying of Napoleon, that with French 
officers and English soldiers, he would go 
anywhere. ‘This is unimpeachable _testi- 
mony to the fact that the French did not 
| follow their officers, and that the English 
did. But Napoleon could scarcely be 
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expected to understand the reason why, 
as he had no actually military experience 
till after the régime of the gentlemen had 
vanished. French troops, like English 
troops, would follow in war the same 
class of men whom they had been accus- 
tomed to look up to in peace. There are 
periods in all campaigns when mere military 
discipline, the habit of only a few years, is 
powerless to make men face death. The 
discipline of a whole life, the instinctive, not 
the acquired, obedience of the English pea- 
sant to the English gentleman, is but just 
sufficient for the purpose: and we must add 
to this the sturdy, manly determination of 
the best class of the British people, not to 
disgrace themselves before their superiors— 
never to have it said that the gentlemen 
stood fast while the poorer sort gave way— 
if we would account for many of the most 
remarkable feats of English heroism. 

These are but examples of the tone of Mr. 
Wraxall’s book whenever he gets away, 
which is a great deal too often for his 
readers, from the purely statistical portion 
of it. We have thought it right to express 
ourselves strongly on this subject, because 
works like Mr. Wraxall’s, which will pro- 
bably at this moment have a considerable 
sale, are calculated to do great and lasting 
mischief; to disseminate, that is, entirely 
erroneous ideas on one of the most im- 
portant subjects of modern times—the rela- 
tion of the army to society. Had Mr. 
Wraxall given any evidence of having 
deeply studied this question—had he be- 
trayed either conscientious reflection or 
adequate research, however much we might 
have disagreed with his conclusions, we 
should have avoided censure on _ himself. 
But he possesses none ofthese claims to 
consideration. He seems neither to under- 
stand the tendency of his own opinions, nor 
to care to understand it, if he could. The 
only amends he can make to the public for 
the issue of so reckless and thoughtless a 
volume, is to take the trouble of winnowing 
his corn from the chaff, and of presenting 
them with a collection of reliable facts, 
adulterated by as little of his own mind as 
possible. 

The volume which Mr. Mackintosh has 
orwarded to us contains his correspondence 
with successive ministers of war relating to 
a certain “powerful black suffocating va- 
pour” in which he proposes to envelop the 
sea face of an enemy’s fortress previous to a 
naval attack. We really cannot quite make 
out from the tenor of these letters whether 
Mr. Mackintosh is a genuine genius who has 
been very badly treated, or a mere charlatan 
who has been treated very well. There is 
an air of earnestness and self-confidence 
about the man which strongly impresses us; 
while, on the other hand, the perpetual re- 
currence of full length descriptions of his 
invention have so much the air of regular 
puffery that we don’t quite know what to 
think. There is a good deal of naiveté in 
the manner in which he speaks of accepting 
the remuneration offered him for his trouble 
(he went to the Crimea and back) after 
he had indignantly protested against its 
amount. A portion of this volume is done 

n the form of a diary, and we find such 
entries as the following :—* June 10—A letter 
written to Lord Panmure, pointing, out the 
great inadequacy of 10001. to cover my ex- 
penses.” “ June 12—Accepted the 10001.” Si- 
milarly in regard to some minor expenses. 
*“ March 8—Reply from the Admiralty ten- 
dering me 50/. in payment of all expenses.” 


“March 23—Accepted the 501., though the 
amount was inadequate,” and so forth. The 
author claims to have established the efficacy 
of his “powerful thick black suffocating 
smoke” by experiments in the presence of 
competent persons. Surely this is a matter 
of fact, and must admit of settlement one 
way or another. 








The Land and the Book. By W.M.Thomson, 
D.D. Two Volumes. (London, Sampson 
Low & Co.: New York, Harper.) 

Doctor THomson has been for the last 

twenty-five years a resident in Syria and 

Palestine, employed as a missionary of the 

A.B.C.F.M; in other terms, we believe, of 

the American Board of Christian Foreign 

Missions. This book, the outcome and 

memorial of his “quarter of a century,” 

purports to furnish us with Biblical illus- 
trations, drawn from the manners and 
customs, the scenes and scenery, of the 

Holy Land. It is no disparagement to 

Dr. Thomson to say that the texture of his 

book will not bear comparison with that very 

important contribution recently made to the 
literature of the Bible scenery, Murray’s 

“ Handbook of Syria and Palestine,” the 

work of the indefatigable Mr. Porter. It is 

true that the author puts in a disclaimer 
to a critical or exegetical reputation. He 
rightly regards the domain of the actual 
observer as being, for the most part, quite 
distinct from that of the secluded student. 

But, if he throws himself upon the popular 

merits of his narrative, we must again con- 

trast him unfavourably with an author who 
has gone before, though in this case, as well 
as in the former, it is an author to whom the 

alm may be conceded with a good grace. 

e allude, of course, to Canon Stanley, the 
pleasant charm of whose Itinerary must 
surely be owned even by his antagonists. 
With these qualifications, however, let us 
lose no time in thanking Dr. Thomson for a 
thoroughly welcome and useful book, one 
which will form an interesting supplement 
and companion to those two, its superiors, 
mentioned above. 

The itinerary commences with 1857, but 
the scenes described were visited many times 
during the preceding twenty-five years. A 
modified form of dialogue has been employed 
to lighten the narrative, and it has proved 
very successful. Reference to passages and 
scenes in the Bible is made throughout at the 
appropriate place and time, so that harvest 
is not spoken of in winter, nor vintage in 
spring, nor rains and storms in summer. It 
has been usefully pointed out, also, that the 
battlefields of the Bible, the fields of Joshua 
and Samson, of Samuel and Saul and David, 
are mainly to be found in the southern part 
of Palestine, and on the plains of Esdraelon 
and the Hileh. And, on the other hand, 
the parables are best appreciated in the 
neighbourhood of Nazareth, Gennesaret, and 
Capernaum. The special excellence of the 
book is, however, its elaborate pictorial 
illustration. The “ Residence of Lady Hester 
Stanhope,” at Dahr June, the true biblical 
“ Cedars of Lebanon,” the “ Ancient Harbour 
of Cesarea,” “Gaza,” the “Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre,” and, among the lesser 
illustrations, the “ waterspout,” the “ flying- 
fish,” and “shooting the rapids ;” all these 
are but specimens of a very complete set of 
drawings which adorn the book. Some are 
original, and some selected. We feel doubt- 
ful about the further announcement that 





be more true to nature, and more appropriate 
to the book.” In this important department 
the author “has been largely indebted to the 
pencil of his son, W. H. Thomson.” 

Dr. Thomson buried Lady Hester Stan. 
hope; and the following are his notes made 
at Dahr June during his late journey : 


‘* A melancholy change has indeed come over 
the scene since I first visited it. The garden, 
with its trellised arbours and shaded alleys, and 
countless flowers, is utterly destroyed, and not 
one room of all her large establishment remains 
entire. This on the southwest corner was the 
apartment in which her ladyship wore out the 
three last dreary months of life, and this on the 
east of it was the open lewan, where we found 
the body wrapped in waxed cloths dipped in tur. 
pentine and spirits. The whole of these premises 
were alive with her servants and others assembled 
on this mournful occasion. Now not a dog, cat, 
or even lizard appears to relieve the utter solitude, 
The tomb also is sadly changed. It was then 
embowered in dense shrubbery, and covered with 
an arbour of running roses, not a vestige of which 
now remains, and the stones of the vault itself are 
broken and displaced. There is no inscription— 
not a word in any language, and, unless more 
carefully protected than hitherto, the last resting. 
lace of oe ladyship will soon be entirely lost, 
Ihe history of this place is peculiar. It belonged 
to a wealthy Christian of Damascus, who built 
the original house, to which Lady Hester added 
some twenty-five or thirty rooms. At his death, 
soon after that of Lady Hester, the property was 
left to an only son, who quickly spent it all by his 
extravagance. He then turned Moslem, and not 
long ago hung himself in a neighbouring house. 
His Moslem wife—a low, vulgar creature—feari 
that the Christians would one day deprive her of 
the place, tore «own the buildings, and sold the 
materials to the people of June. Thus the destruc 
tion has been intentional, rapid, and complete. 
‘‘The British consul at Beirit requested me to 
erform the religious services at the funeral of 
Pady Hester. It was an intensely hot Sabbath in 
June, 1839. We started on our melancholy errand 
at one o'clock, and reached this place about mid- 
night. After a brief examination, the co 
decided that the funeral must take place imme- 
diately. This vault in the garden was many 
opened, and the bones of General L—— or of 
son, I forget which—a Frenchman who died here, 
and was buried in the vault by her ladyship—were 
taken out and placed at the head. 5 
“The body, in a plain deal box, was carried 


by her servants to the ve, followed by a 
mixed company, with to and lanterns, to 
enable them to thread their 7 4] the wind- 


ing alleys of the garden. took a. path, 
oe vauieed ak. time in the rietloig these 
labyrinths. When at length I entered the arbour, 
the first thing I saw were the bones of the general, 
in a ghastly heap, with the head on top, having 4 
lighted taper stuck in either eye-socket—® 
hideous, grinning spectacle. It was difficult to 
proceed with the service under circumstances 80 
novel and bewildering. The consul subsequently 
remarked that.there were some curious COll- 
cidences between this and the burial of Sir John 
Moore, her ladyship’s early love. In silence, 
on the lone mountain at midnight, ‘our lanterns 
dimly burning,’ with the flag of her country over 
her, ‘she lay like a warrior taking his rest,’ and 
we left her ‘alone in her glory.’ There was but 
one of her own nation present, and his name was 
Moore.” 

A recent work by Mr. Farley, during two 
years a resident at Beyrout, speaks enthu- 
siastically of the beauty and the capabilities 
of that city. Dr. Thomson follows in the 
same strain, calling it (he spells the name, 
by the way, Beirit) “decidedly the most 
beautiful and healthy locality at the head of 
the Mediterranean.” No city in Syria has had 
so rapid an expansion. Thirty years ago the 
population was 5000, it is now 40,000; the 
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now dependent on Beyrout. Thirty years 
ago there was scarcely a decent house out- 
side the walls; at the present day there are 
hundreds of convenient dwellings, and not a 
few large and noble mansions, forming the 
ornament of the charming suburbs. Nothing 
but a railway, connecting the head of the 
Mediterranean. with the Euphrates and the 
Persian Gulf, seems wanting to raise Beyrout 
to the rank of emporium of Syria. 

We will conclude this notice, warmly re- 
commending Dr. Thomson’s volumes as 
really valuable and interesting, by making 
two extracts ; the first taken from this author 
referring to his emotions on entering 
Galilee; the second, from Canon Stanley’s 
book, on the effect produced by a stay in the 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem. The remarks 
of the American are these: 


“To one who really believes the evangelical 
narratives, for example—to whom the records are 
facts and not fables, the region we are about to 
enter will inevitably be invested with a sacredness 
which applies to no other on earth. It must be 
so. If any one visits these localities without 
being conscious of such reverence, it is simply, 
oly, and in every case, because a latent unbelief 
has transferred the stupendous, facts, into the 

ry of dreamy myths. No man can believe 
that here the Creator of the universe, his Lord 
and his Redeemer, really lived, and taught, and 

t miracles, and yet experience no other 
feelings than such as ordinary places awaken. 
Least of all can they do so, to whom that man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief is the one 
altogether lovely, the chief among ten thousand. 
Love, pure, warm, absorbing love, will invest 
these things with a sacredness, a preciousness 
beyond expression. It would argue a strange 
stupidity indeed if we could walk over those acres 
once presse by his sacred feet, and climb the 
mountains where he so often retired to meditate 
and pray, without emotion. We are in no danger 
of enacting such a piece of irreverence.” 


Canon Stanley’s words run thus: “At 
first there cannot but be something of a 
shock in seeing before our eyes and under 
our feet places in comparison with whose 
sanctity the High Altar of St. Peter’s would 
seem profane. Yet gradually this thought 
dissolves, and another comes in its place. 
These localities have, indeed, no real connec- 
tion with Him. It is true that they bring 
the scene vividly before us—that, in many 
mstances, as we shall see hereafter, the 
illustrate His words and works in detail. 
But the more we gaze at them the more do 
we feel that this interest and instruction are 
secondary, not primary; their value is 
imaginative and historical, not religious. 
The desolation and degradation, which have 
80 often left on those who visit Jerusalem 
the impression of an accursed city, read in 
this: sense a true lesson: ‘ He is not here; 

1s risen.’” 
_ The thoughts of either pilgrim are good 
in their own degree; but those of Canon 
Stanley appear to us to be founded on the 
conception of a wider truth, and to be warmed 
with the inspiration of a deeper pathos. 





4 Hi of the Knights of Malta. By 
Major Whitworth Porter. (Longmans.) 
We very much doubt whether the influence 
exercised by the Order of St. John on the 
affairs both of Christendom and Islam, during 

five or six centuries which are generally 
known by the name of the “Medizval age,” 
18 as universally recognised by general 
readers of history as it ought to be. The 
rise, power, and fall of the great rival 
order of the Temple are well known to every 





one; they come home to us here in Eng- 
land especially, as more or less forming an 
inte, part of our own national history, 
and their “tombs are with us to this day.” 
But the history of the Knights of St. John 
weaves itself so intimately in with that of the 
whole of European Christendom generally, 
and with its struggles against the encroach- 
ing and unrelenting ambition of the 
Mahometan powers, that it is not so easy to 
detach the Order itself from the great move- 
ments in which it was mixed up, or to assign 
it its due rank and position among the 
Christian powers. In order to do this 
effectually it is necessary to go through the 
general history of the period we have named, 
step by step and event by event, with a 
purpose—that of singling out and duly 
weighing those in which the Hospitallers 
took a prominent part. 

To save the general reader such a weari- 
some task as this, it was needed that some 
one should spring up among us to do that 
for the Knights of St. John which Mr. Addi- 
son has done for the Templars, and we are 
glad to find that the want has been ably 
and successfully supplied by the volumes 
before us. 

The author enumerates three English 
works, of more or less pretensions, professing 
to give some account of the famous order of 
St. John, and with neither of which, except- 
ing. perhaps the little popular sketch 
published in Constable’s “ Miscellany,” we 
will venture to surmise are our readers 
generally acquainted. There are defects in 
all which still left the field open for a complete 
history, such as Major Porter has attempted, 
and we are glad to observe that in compiling 
it he has resorted as far as was practicable to 
the fountain-head, drawing his facts from the 
records and archives of the Order itself, and 
furnishing us with the documents themselves 
or translations, some of them exceedingly 
curious, in his appendices. The history of 
the Order is traced with much care from 
its first germ in the establishment of a 
hospital for the reception of poor and 
sick pilgrims at Jerusalem, by “a few kind- 
hearted merchants of Amalfi,” in the eleventh 
century, through its three grand phases in 
the Holy Land, in Rhodes, and in Malta, 
down to the present time; and the two most 
stirring and world-famous events of its 
career—the (second) siege of Rhodes and 
the great siege of Malta—are delineated with 
a force, vigour, and minuteness which bring 
the scenes before the eye with almost photo- 
graphic fidelity. But though, as we have 
said, this grouping together of a number of 
well-known historical events for almost the 
first time in a systematic manner produces 
an effect as novel as it is interesting; yet 
after all the events are such well-known and 
well-used matters of fact, the eye so readily 
detects the old “ properties” furbished up 
for the new piece, that to our mind what 
may be called the statistical portions of the 
work present features of a far higher interest, 
and principally those chapters which treat of 
the internal constitution and organisation of 
the Order of St. John. The information con- 
veyed on these points is in part new to us, 
and supplies in a great measure the key to 
the otherwise almost unaccountable power 
possessed by the Order. For though the 
rules of most of these medieval brotherhoods 
are very similar, and their discipline as well 
as their ceremonies nearly identical, yet it is 
not until we come to examine, rule by rule, 
and statistic by statistic, the admirable order | 
and regularity with which the entire machine 





was arranged, that we can adequately ap- 
preciate the efficiency of its operations. 

The original division of the Order of St. 
John into knights, chaplains, and serving 
brothers, appears to have been retained in 
principle, though modified in some parti- 
culars, throughout the whole of its history. 
Its national subdivision into what were 
technically called “languages” dates from 
its establishment in Rhodes; and in that 
subdivision France, “the eldest daughter of 
the Church,” contrived to secure a manifest 
preponderance, the languages—originally 
seven, but afterwards increased to eight— 
being England, France, Provence, Auvergne, 
Italy, Germany, Aragon and Castile, and 
Portugal. These subdivisions, however, have 
less bearing on the organisation of the Order 
than what may be termed its administrative 
distribution. This is best understood by 
reversing the author’s order, and beginning 
with the lowest grades. 'The whole extensive 
property of the Hospitallers was divided into 
“‘Commanderies,” every estate of any di- 
mensions being committed to the charge of 
a Knight Commander, whose duties were to 
manage the revenue of the estate under his 
care, dispense the hospitalities, and look 
after the interests of the Order in his own 
neighbourhood, and to transmit to the gene- 
ral treasury the balance of his yearly accounts, 
called responsions. The smallest estates, 
called camerz, were committed to a bailiff, 
or farmed out. The Commanders were sub- 
ject to the supervision of Grand Priors, 
whilst the officers nearest in rank to the 
Grand Master himself were styled Bailiffs or 
Grand Crosses, and were of three classes: 
the conventual, whose presence was required 
in residence at the convent itself; the ca- 
pitular, whose attendance was only required 
at general chapters; and the honorary, who 
became at last an intolerable plague to the 
Order. Of course, a vast number of other 
officials, both in the lower and upper depart- 
ments, were necessary to keep so vast a 
machine in full work. Thus, in the former, 
we find precepters, confratres, and chaplains ; 
in the latter the seneschal, lieutenant-general, 
master of the horse, treasurer, chancellor, 
general of the galleys; in short, every sort of 
official whose name and function are familiar 
to us in the general ménage of sovereign 
powers. The very interesting particulars 
given us of the local duties of the commanders, 
their sources of revenue and’ expenditure, 
furnish a great part of that clue to the 
unobserved influence of the Order to which 
we have already alluded:—to take one 
instance alone, the hospitality which formed 
an integral part of its rules supplied in a 
considerable degree the want, and with it 
the power of the press. “It may be readily 
conceived what an engine for the collection 
and distribution of important intelligence 
the table of the Preceptor must have become. 
The Grand Prior, in his head-quarters at 
Clerkenwell, might be regarded very much 
in the light of the editor of a metropolitan 
journal, receiving constant dispatches from 
his correspondents at their district com- 
manderies, containing a digest of all the 

ossip, both local and general, which may 
might] have enlivened the jovial meals of 
the preceding week.” The Hospitallers by 
the way paid pretty dear for this part of 
their power, the claims on their hospitality 
appearing to have been not only legally 
established in numbers of very burdensome 
instances, but unscrupulously asserted. 
“ Dominus rex” not only had the right of 
asking himself to dinner with the Grand 
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Prior whenever he chose, but of sending as 
well any members of his court or household 
whom he might find it inconvenient to pro- 
vide for elsewhere, and a tremendous ex- 
penditure of bread, beer, beef, and horse- 
food, is the natural result; other great men 
saddle the housekeeping expenses with heavy 
items of the same kind; whilst from Wales 
comes up @ plaintive account of the inroads 
of the trampers “ multum confluunt de die 
in diem et sunt magni devastatores et sunt 
imponderosi.” One other significant fact 
appears on the face of the accounts. All the 
judges and principal law officers figure as 
annual recipients of sums, varying from 101. 
to 2I., “for the quiet possession of the lands 
of the Temple,’ a judicious expenditure 
enough if it had the effect of keeping the 
lawyers quiet, but hardly falling in with 
modern notions of the proper method of 
supentng Lord Chief Justices, and others. 

e total gross income of the English 
possessions of the Order appears, by the 
Rents, 
according to the same accounts, ranging 
from 2d. to 3s. an acre, whilst for wages, 
armiger receives “as much as a pound a 
year,’ claviger, ballivus, coquus, &c., a mark 
each, and the lotrix or washerwoman “ in 
most cases the sum of one shilling only.” 
Coming at once from the fourteenth to the 
eighteenth century, the author returns the 
average net income as paid over to head- 
quarters during the last ten years of the 
existence of the Order at 131,530l. per 
annum; but, taking into account that 
this amount only represents the sums 
remitted to the general treasury in the 
shape of 5 ware after all the heavy 
payments of household and other expenses 
of a local character had been deducted, 
he estimates the ordinary income of the 
Order during (say) the eighteenth century 
—and this is after the confiscation of its 
English, and, as we guess, considerable parts 
of its German property as well—at not less 
than half a million a year. 

It is from such facts as these that we are 
enabled to form some estimate of the power 
of the Hospitallers. 

The details connected with the career of a 
knight, and with the deliberative assemblies 
and courts of justice are exceedingly in- 
teresting, but can be only glanced at. As 
regards the first, the postulant was required 
to furnish satisfactory proofs of the nobility 
of his descent ; four quarters (qy. descents ?) 
in the English language, eight in the French, 
and so on. This done, he might enter on 
his novitiate at sixteen, and be professed a 
year later. At twenty he was obliged to go 
on active service at Malta; and, after 
joining in a certain number of forays or 
actions—technically known as caravans— 
became eligible, according to a strict system 
of ‘seniority, to a commandery. From the 
Grand Chapter of the Order which assembled 
at rather rare intervals, some other de- 
liberative bodies might learn a useful lesson. 
Their session was limited to sixteen days; 
during which time they had to revise and 
review the finances and the rules of the 
Order ; to report on and remedy abuses ; and, 
in short, to get through work over which no 
modern parallel body would blush to con- 
sume as many weeks, if not months. Then, 
besides a remarkably successful court, or set 
of appellate courts, for composing disputes 
between the members of the Order, and the 
satisfactory working of which is evinced by 
the fact that it remained intact for seven 
centuries, the Grand Master had his four 





councils—the complete, the ordinary, the 
secret, and the criminal; whilst the punish- 
ments inflicted began with seclusion or 
imprisonment, and culminated in the depriva- 
tion of the habit. Beyond this the Order did 
not profess to go, but in capital cases handed 
the culprit over to the “ secular arm,” which 
it seems borrowed a leaf out of the book of 
their natural enemy, and called into requi- 
sition the sack and the waters of the Marsa 
Musceit. 

The laws enacted against duelling and, 
what the clan “ gent” in modern London are 
wont to call “larking,” as well as against 
other not unfashionable habits of a luxurious 
age, seem to indicate that Malta was bur- 
thened with considerably more than its 
share of what are known in these days as 
fast men; and some of the provisions made, 
as well as the schemes to evade them, would, 
but for the bloody nature of the latter in too 
many instances, almost make one think that 
University statutes and town and gown 
rows, and proctors and dons, were the 
subject, rather than knights and grand 
bailiffs and grand masters. The cautions 
against duelling are to be commended to the 
consideration of the few testy youths of 
bellicose leanings, who survive the universal 
award of common sense in this country, as 
well as to the warlike murderers of superior 
talent in a neighbouring one. The knights, 
however, speedily invented an evasion of the 
anti-duelling laws, and as chance encounters 
were looked on with more leniency than 
deliberate duels, contrived not unfrequently 
to meet in the Strada Stretta, a street so 
exceedingly narrow that it was next to im- 
possible to avoid running against any one 
coming in the opposite direction. The 
directions on the second head almost deserve 
quotation; knights were not to enter houses 
uninvited, nor disturb dances, weddings, &c., 
nor damage doors or windows by night, nor 
“stop them up with plaster, nor damage 
them with dirt, nor throw stones at them,” 
&c. We long for Mr. Tenniel’s pencil to give 
us “Knights of Malta after dining out.” 
Nor can we refrain from repeating a charac- 
teristic anecdote of a sturdy turbulent 
British knight, who having been brought 
before the council in 1534, for the compara- 
tively trifling offence of murdering four 
wretched galley slaves, replied, “ In killing 
the four slaves I did well, but in not having 
at the same time killed our old and imbecile 
Grand Master, I confess I did badly.” Could 
undergraduate assurance go further P 

We cannot but complain that the female 
element in the Order of St. John receives but 
scant justice at the hands of the author. We 
gather that it died out with the expulsion of 
the Christians from Palestine. Still consider- 
ing the importance of the position occupied 
by the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen and its 
noble supporters in the earliest days of the 
history of the knights, when we are told 
the dames had similar rules for their re- 
ception with the knights, and were powerful 
enough to possess their own affiliated esta- 
blishments in France, Italy, and Spain, we 
looked for some more particular notice than 
that furnished ‘of the fading away of this 
feature in the Order. We read, it is true, of 
convents at Malta of four different Orders, 
and of complimentary visits paid them on 
great occasions by the Grand Master, and 

erhaps these establishments were the 

egitimate descendants of the ancient 
Hospital of the Magdalen. But it would 
have been gratifying to have been furnished, 
if possible, with more precise information on 





this head, and to have been informed, for 
instance, what proportion of the thousand 
 auee w in the great hospital at Malta were 
emales, and how and by whom cared for, 


As valuable historical records contained 
in the volumes before us, we may notice g 
complete list of the Grand Priors of England, 
and another of distinguished Englishmen 
who have belonged to the Order, with a 
concise notice of the exploits of each. And 
it is with a very excusable glow of patriotic 
exultation that we notice so splendid an 
array of English names on the rolls of a 
community which has furnished heroie 
history with such a string of names as those 
of Gerard and Raymond du Puy, of Villaret, 
Heredia, D’Aubusson, L’Isle Adam and La 
Valette. In relating the deeds of such 
giants the author may perhaps be fairly 
excused an inflation of style occasionally 
bordering on bombast, but which serves 
to depict the more stirring incidents of 
the great sieges in colours hardly too 
glowing to do more than justice to the 
thrilling interest of the scenes described, 
It is not matter of hypercriticism, in conclu. 
sion, to recommend a careful revision of 
statistical information in preparing the edi- 
tion which we hope will tread closely on the 
heels of the present one. Such inconsist- 
encies as a difference of 1000 men out of 
9000, in the enumeration of the garrison at 
Malta, in two subsequent chapters, are 
serious blemishes and we cannot but regret 
the absence of what we look upon as almost 
indispensable in a strictly historical work, 
namely, the date kept running at the head 
of the margin of each page. In reading a 
book of this kind straight through there is 
no difficulty in keeping the year in memory, 
but when the work comes to be used, as it 
will be, for reference, it is an unfair con- 
sumption of time to send the student back 
through a dozen pages, to find out what year 
it was on the 25th of August in whicha 
a appeared off a particular coast, and so 
forth. 











The Wanderer. By Owen Meredith. (Chap- 


man & Hall.) 


Tus is a remarkable book; remarkable for 
its tone and spirit, its peculiarities of 
thought, its social sketches, its startling 
inequalities, its faults as well as its merits. 
It is, in some respects, an original book, 
and a book which strongly displays its 
author’s individuality; therefore it is @ 
book worth reading, and may almost be 
regarded in the light of a psychological 
study. 

Had we known nothing of its author, had 
not the gossip of the literary world long ago 
revealed that the nom de plume of “ Owen 
Meredith” but lightly veiled the reality of 
“Robert Bulwer Lytton,” we should have 
come to the same conclusion, which is ROW 
forced upon us by a careful perusal of the 
pages before us, that much of the pseudo 
philosophy of the author of “Ernest Mal- 
travers” inspired the author of “The Wan- 
derer,” and that Owen Meredith, like Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, possessed the 
highest order of talent, without entering the 
confines of genius. There are many passages 
perfect in expression; there are exq 
images, full of tender grace and beauty ; 
there are happy thoughts rendered happier 
by happy language, as the loveliness of & 


fair girl is heightened by the perfection of 


her attire; there are occasions when one 
reads on in breathless expectation of the 
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something better Which shall force upon the 
mind the conviction that a great vieater holds 
one in his thrall, but immediately the cup is 
hed from one’s lips by a rude hand, and 
one feels that it contained no “wine of the 
immortals.” Here, we say to ourselves, 
js a poet, with much wealth of fancy and 
command of language; no mean artist, 
put skilled in construction and clever in 
development; a poet who has seen much 
of life, and recorded with singular fidelity 

he has seen; a scholarly mind, 
stored with the treasures of many nations. 
We acknowledge his powers, we are not in- 


|love and faith of which the true poet, by 
| virtue of his calling, becomes arch-priest. 
| We refuse to look around upon the divine 
stars, upon the prodi blossoms, upon 
| woods, and streams, and dells, and shifting 
skies, and behold in all this visible beaut 

| nothing to console or to encourage. We 
| refuse to regard Life as a lie, and God's 
| universe as a sham. We will not believe 
| that all women are unchaste, or all men dis- 
| honourable. And yet this is the new philo- 
| sophy of which Owen Meredith is the great 
| exponent,—the new creed, a réchauffé of 
| Parisian volatilities, of which he consents to 


sensible to his claims; but nevertheless, we | become the preacher. 


cannot place him among the master-poets of | 


the first rank,—his wings are vigorous, and 
his flight is well sustained, but he stops 
short of the serene heights where live, in 
eternal glory, the great prophets of Song. 
What is his chief defect? Something 
more serious than a fault of manner, than a 
vice of expression. It is the absence of a 
pure philosophy, and the presence of a 
cynicism which is as revolting as it is 
exaggerated. He has tasted, this young 
poet! of the fruit of the Dead Sea, and found 
it ashes. He has exhausted the world—at 
four-‘and-twenty! and nothing is left to 
him but satiety. He has lived, and has 
loved—gelebt und geliebet — but Love is now 
the vanity of vanities. Beauty is a mask, 
and pleasure a “whited sepulchre.” The 


Venus he worshipped is but the Cytherean | 


a, What to him is the past? He 
at it through a mist of gathering tears, 
aid reads there in letters of fire the doom 
ofallthings—Change. What isthe'present ? 
A thing to be endured, to be sneered at, 
while he murmurs, Non swum qualis eram! 
The Future? He refuses to examine it; he 
will not hope; he cannot believe. Faith, 
and Hope, and Love, are not the serene 

irits that inform the philosophy of Owen 

eredith. 

And herein does he differ widely from the 


And this we take to be one great defect of 
| “The Wanderer.” Art flowers out of Beliefas 
| naturally as the blossom shoots from the 
| latent germ. Art, too, is serene, tranquil, 
| calm in the very consciousness of power. 
| Therefore, the greatest poets are free from 
| passion, from feverish excitement, from 
| vulgar scepticism, and one sees in their 
| poetry as in a peaceful ocean Heaven 
mirrored in all its unutterable loveliness. 
| Another defect of “The Wanderer ” is its 
incongruity. The poet takes us to Italy, to 
| France, to Switzerland, and Holland, with 
/an episode in England. But there is no 
| local colouring in his verse. He might just 
as appropriately have headed one division 
| Nova Zembla, and another the Feejee 
Islands. What has “King Solomon,” or 
“Bluebeard,” or “ Cordelia,’ to do with 
| Holland, or an “Indian love-song” with 
| Italy? Ifthe poet meant to infuse the sun- 
| shine and warmth of Italy into his song, 
| he has signally failed. If such was not his 
| intention, why did he adopt a form which is 
| incomplete and inartistic? We take no 
| objection to the title of his “Second Book” 
ae In France ’—except that it might very 
justly have stood for the general title, inas- 
| much as the social life he paints is Parisian, 
the manners he depicts are Parisian, the 
| persiflage he delights in is Parisian. Some- 





great poct who seems to have been the | thing of Saxon strength lends nerve and 
object of his peculiar study. It is true that | muscle to his line, and the grand old Saxon 
Tetimyson can plunge the soul into the | music echoes in his strains; but his creed 
depths of despair; and sweep the | with all its littleness, and his philosophy 
Wildest chords of the human heart. It is | with allits narrowness he has borrowed from 
enough to say he has written “ The Palace | France. 
of Art,” and “‘ The Two Voices,” but at the| We have very plainly indicated what seem 
bottom of his agony and passion, to borrow | to us the signal defects of Owen Meredith. 
a metaphor from the old Greek myth, still That we have done so, and at unusual length, 
lies'the radiant Hope. But Owen Meredith | will be accepted as a proof that we regard 
to hope, and protests that he cannot | him as a note-worthy man, who has a right 
believe. He cries : to ask the world to listen to his singing. 


O God, that in this human heart 
Hath made Belief so hard to grow, 
And set the doubt, the pang, the smart, 
In all we know ! 

Again, in a poem which is as defective in 
an artistic as in a moral sense, grounded 
upon—or rather perverted from—the Evan- 
gelist’s words, “ Ye seek Jesus. of Nazareth 
which was crucified: He is risen: He is not 
here,” he exclaims : 


We have protested against the looseness of 
| his morality, and the hollowness of his 
philosophy, in the name of poetry itself, and 
because we would not have young readers,— 
and the young will especially delight in “The 
Wanderer,” and its teachings—believe that 
the highest and grandest song is incompatible 
with earnest faith, or hopeful views of life 
and its duties. It is now our pleasanter 


Ai te dark—before—benind | task to reverse the picture, and point out 
I cannot reach Thee, where Thou art, | the claims which this new poet has to be 

T cannot bring Thee to my mind, | regarded as no ordinary writer. 
Nor clasp Thee to miy heart: | “He has studied at the feet of Browning 
He looks out upon the world, and this is and Tennyson, but not as a servile imitator. 
all he gathers from it: He has taken their gold, but moulded it into 
Orange without term, -_ ——- tape rye result, | his own shapes. rom their altars he has 
One strange, impenetrable, and occult _ borrowed fire, but it burns upon his own 
pauggestion of a hope, that’s hoped in vain, | with undiminished light. is exquisite 
| melody of verse is Tennyson’s; his concen- 


onde — man reigns in! fh. delight : 

Even his religion pre-susposes i ngs ’ | trated strength of expression is Browning's ; 
His morning is not certain of his night. | but he has struck out not the less his own 
Now, we hold that these opinions, the | music, and acquired a vigorous contrast of 

yeasty dogmas of a bad school, are as false to lights and shades which marks the artist’s 


as they are untrue to that religion of | hand. His wealth of language is extra- 





ordinary. Every line sparkles with opaline 
lustre. The tritest things acquire a fresh 
colouring. The everlasting moralities of 
discontented philosophers are fused into new 
and striking forms. He paints a picture, 
lurid and ominous, in half-a-dozen words. 
Add to all this, his extraordinary power of 
describing the life of to-day, which makes 
him pre-eminently the poet of Society, and 
our readers will at once perceive that the 
author of “The Wanderer ” is a man whom 
they will hear now, and will hear again and 
yet again. 

In the volume before us there are many 
exquisite lyrics which will assuredly fi 
in the pages of ladies’ albums, and the olios 
of Specimens of English Literature, for many 
a year to come. ‘There are others, tender 
and mournful, expressing the sorrow of many 
a love-lorn heart, which will sink into men’s 
memories like a beautiful melody, and linger 
there for ever. But the strength and keen- 
ness of Owen Meredith’s intellect may best 
be gathered from those pictures of life, those 
crayon-sketches of beauties and gallants, 
of fashionable “ interiors,” of hollow conven- 
tionalities and social vices, which have all 
the bitter satire of a Thackeray clothed in 
the verse of a Tennyson. 

Here is a lyric, with a singular suggestive- 
ness of horror : 

FATIMA. 


A year ago thy cheek was bright, 
As oleanders’ buds that break 
The dark of yonder dells by night 

Above the lamp-lit lake. 


Pale as a snowdrop in Cashmere 
Thy face to-night, fair infant, seems. 
Ah, wretched child! What dost thou hear 
When I talk in my dreams? 
See how he relates a legend, with an accu- 
mulation of gloomy images : 
GOING BACK AGAIN. 


I dream’d that I walk’d in Italy 
When the day was going down, 
By a water that flow’d quite silently 
Thro’ an old dim-lighted town. 
The prelude is subdued, but melancholy, 
and fitly prepares the mind for a tale of crime 
and fear : 


Till I came to a palace fair to see: 
Wide open the windows were : 
My love at a window sat, and she 

Beckon’d me up the stair. 


I roam’d thro’ many a corridor 
And many a chamber of state: 

I passed thro’ many an open door, 
While the day was growing late: 


Till I came to the Bridal Chamber at last, 
All dim in the darkening weather. 

The flowers at the window were talking fast, 
And whispering all together. 


The place was so still that I could hear 
Every word that they said : ‘ 

They were whispering under their breath with fear, 
For somebody there was dead. 


When I came to the little rose-colour’d room, 
From the window there flew a bat. 

The window was open’d upon the gloom: 
My love at the window sat : 


She sat with her guitar on her knee, 
But she was not singing a note, 

For some one had drawn (ah, who could it be ?) 
A knife across her throat, 

Here all the accessories of the picture are 
in perfect keeping: the beckoning figure at 
the window, the darkening weather, the 
whispering flowers, the whirring bat, all 
grouped around the murdered woman with 
an artist’s power. 

But for further evidence of Owen Mere- 
dith’s powers we must refer the reader to 
the volume itself, concluding our notice with 
the expression of our sincere hope that when 
he again addresses the world, he will do so 
with a higher sense of the dignity of. the 
poet’s mission, and a truer conception of the 
poet's art. Already, he has achieved much: 
it rests with himself to achieve more. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TEN. 


**De omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis.’’ 
The Council has assembled at the Bedford. 
THE BARONET. 


I should like to hear Lord Palmerston’s speech 
to-morrow night. It is the best opportunity that 
he has had, far and away, since the 25th@f June, 
1850, when he defended himself for five hours 
against the attacks on his foreign policy. 

MR. TEMPLE, 

That speech I heard; it was not a great one. 
Marvellous adroitness, wonderful familiarity with 
every topic he touched, indomitable self-reliance, 
—these were its characteristics. He never rose into 
eloquence, but I care little about that. What we 
call eloquence is an easy trick to a second-rate 
man in constant practice—but I missed any 
enunciation of a principle in which the orator 
believed. Canning, his master, whom I never 
heard, but most of whose speeches I have read, 
would have left something high, and true, and 
English ; stereotyped for use in a hundred debates 
of after-days. 





THE PROFESSOR. 


He had to defend, remember, and therefore his 

line was chalked out for him by his opponents. 
THE BARONET. 

True ; but thereally great advocate shows greatest 
in defence. He gives his enemy, sun, wind, and 
choice of ground ; but he claims the challenged 
man’s right—choice of weapons—and defeats him. 
The 1850 defence was, moreover, a difficult matter. 
There were, I think, some ten or a dozen small 
charges, which Palmerston’s enemies were trying 
to mould into one great one—the old story 
(Laud’s, wasn’t it?) of the fifty couple of black 
rabbits being made into a black horse. 


MR. TEMPLE, 


To-morrow he can attack, if he likes; but I 
imagine that he considers himself too near office 
and its responsibilities to be very emphatic or 
defiant. 

THE BARONET. 


Yet, if the Derby Cabinet goes down next week, 
and Lord Palmerston takes office, his relations 
with the Emperor of the French will make the 
country the reverse of enthusiastic in its faith in 
the author of the Conspiracy Bill. 

THE EDITOR. 

The speech of to-morrow may show that the 
astute Palmerston is by no means blind to that 
consideration. He may sit down a patriot of the 
first bellicosity. ‘Two emperors will look out for 
the report with a good deal of interest. 


MR. TEMPLE. 


** Two vultures, sick for battle— 
Two scorpions, under one wet stone— 
Two bloodless wolves, whose dry throats rattle— 
Two crows perched on the murrained cattle— 
Two vipers tangled into one.”’ 


THE BARONET. 

The epithets are sufficiently abusive, but the 
verse scarcely represents the situation. However, 
we should not inspect a gift quotation too 
narrowly. 

THE EDITOR. 

We take it as we take a scrap of Latin, not that 
it is of the least value, or that English would not 
have been better, but because it shows that the 
citer is a scholar and a gentleman who hath read 
books. What of the Reform Bill—will the First 
Lord be able to prevail upon Mr. Disraeli to 
restrain for a few nights his burning ardour to 
purify the representation ? 


MR. STOKE, 


Lord Palmerston was less than civil in his re- 
mark on that point this evening. He said 
— wanted an excuse for putting off the 

ill. 


THE BARONET. 


I never heard anything so unkind. What a 
majority Edwin James has obtained in Marylebone ! 





THE PROFESSOR, 


Yes, splendid ; two to one. But what non- 
sense it is to talk of the people of England taking 
an interest in politics, and wanting extension of 
the franchise. In Marylebone, according to Mr. 
Dod, there are 20,851 registered electors. There 
polled to day 10,157. Where were the others ? 


THE BARONET. 


What was there to call them from their busi- 
ness? Both candidates were liberals. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
The victory, valeat quantum, is to Lord Derby. 
Romilly’s vote was pledged to the Whigs. James 
romises to support the Derby Reform Bill, if it 
* a good one. 
MR. TEMPLE. 


The election has no political significance what- 
ever ; but, on the whole, I am glad that James has 
won. 

THE BARONET. 

There speaks the lawyer, who conceives that 
the path should always be kept clear for the pro- 
fession. Chambers, court, hustings, the House, 
Mr. Solicitor, Mr. Attorney, my Lord Chief 
Justice. That is the way up the ladder. 

MR. TEMPLE. 

Soit; and look at the men at the top of the 
ladder. Are they not men whose rise is a gain to 
the country ? 

MR. DROOPER. 


I heard one good thing during a quarter of an 
hour that I was listening to Colonel Romilly. 
‘To-morrow night,” he said, ‘‘I shall be in the 
House of Commons.” An Irishman near me in- 
stantly bawled out, ‘‘ An’ it’ll be in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, with an order from Misthur Edwin James.” 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

We are a great a entirely. How lon 
would it have been before a stupid Saxon woul 
have thought of such a repartee. His best wit would 
have been a vulgar howl of ‘‘ Walker!” or some 
such epigram. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Beati pacifici—or else— 
THE 0’DONNEGAN, 

Out with it—we are used to be trampled on. 
THE PROFESSOR. 

Well, talking of Ireland, did you observe what 
Mr. Spaight said. There was a debate on abolish- 
ing some of your Irish Courts; and he distinctly 
stated that he knew one in which the party who 
made the best present to the judge was pretty 
sure to win his cause. All things considered, I 
had rather compound with national inability of 
epigram, for national purity of justice. 

THE O’DONNEGAN. 


That observation is truly Saxon in its narrow 
uncharity. The Court was one of the miserable 
Manorial Courts, introduced by our brutal tyrants 
the landlords, and every way worthy of them. 
Considering that the English insolently appoint 
our law officers, they are a glory and an honour to 
our unhappy country, and we rejoice in them. 


THE PROFESSOR, 


Then why have you Irishry such an objection to 
be tried ? Why do you always screen criminals 
from the pursuit of justice ? 

THE 0’DONNEGAN. 
Sir, you have no poetry in your soul. 
THE EDITOR. 

Gentlemen, our accomplice, Mr. Warren, has 
taken his leave of the House of Commons, on his 
SS to the Mastership in Lunacy, vice 

iggins. As a literary society, we should drink 
the health of a gentleman who owes his rise to 
Blackwoods Magazine, and, unlike many to whom 
the printer's ink-rollers have been the rounds of 
ambition’s ladder, he is not ashamed to own his 
obligation. 


THE PROFESSOR. 
I drink tohim. Let him sit with a Lily in his 





buttonhole to judge him who hath a Bee jn his 
bonnet. (Applause and toast.) 
MR. DROOPER. 
Why did some of the papers kill a duke this 
week ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
*‘ My Lord, the Duke of Buckingham is not taken.” 
MR. STOKE. 

It is no bit of private gossip to say that the 
directors of most of the assurance offices in Londo, 
will put up special thanksgivings on Sunday 
misfortunes that closed Stowe became Engl 
property. : 

THE BARONET. 

Nor is it getting into scandal to say that what. 
ever one may think of the duke’s views and career, 
he certainly stood by his Order. The gratitude of 
that Order is thought to have been too great to fing 
the ordinary and vulgar vent of a return. 


MR. DROOPER. 


Gratitude is a splendid thing, and, like lj 
splendid things, should very seldom be exhibited, 


THE PROFESSOR. 

And, in humanity, you should never show it to 
the unprosperous, because it cruelly reminds them 
of happier times. 

MR. TEMPLE. 


And when aman has nothing to comfort him 
but the recollection of kind deeds, how wicked to 
rob him of that by paying him for those deeds, 


THE BARONET. 

Who thought to get so much morality out of 
such a subject. But don’t let us work the vein too 
deeply. I beg to inform such of you as were 
in the habit of sending — letters that you 
may revert to that amiable practice. Lon 
Colchester announced in the House of Lords this 
evening that the edict for opening and retuming 
such letters is rescinded. 

MR. STOKE. 

I am sorry for it. The deliveries were accele- 
rated by the change. The idea of a postman 
having to stop and squabble at a door for two- 
pence, while I am waiting for my letters, is 
preposterous. 

MR. DROOPER. 


No doubt of the delay. Perhaps master and 
missis are not awake, and Susan dares not disturb 
them, and has only a a herself. But she 
remembers that there is a halfpenny on a mantel- 

iece, so goes for that. No, one of the children 
has taken it, and it’s at the bottom of the toy: 
cupboard. But that makes only three halfpence— 
they must owe him the halfpenny. He does not 
like that exactly: ‘‘things gits forgotten”—but 
there’s baker coming, Susan will borrow it of him. 
But baker has a door to call at. He won't bea 
minute. Comes at last, and has given in all his 
coppers at that very door. ‘‘ Drat it,” says Susan; 
when suddenly Dea intersit, Cook screeches up 
the stairs: ‘‘ Here, Susan, there’s money bid for 
ou, more than you're worth,” and hands up the 
acking halfpenny. But what does it matter!— 
it’s only five minutes. : 
MR. STOKE. 

Why should I wait five minutes because a fool 
hasn’t stuck a stamp on? Besides, multiply that 
scene by three, and you make a quarter of an 
hour. 

MR. DROOPER. 


I never receive letters that I am not quite 
resigned to wait a quarter of an hour, or even 
twenty minutes for. 

THE BARONET. 

The thing’s rescinded, I tell you ; what’s the 
use of talking about it ? 

MR. STOKE. 

I am a man of business, and I want my letters 
as speedily as they can be delivered. The people 
who post unstamped letters are either idiots, 
thieves, or beggars, and postal arrangements were 
not made for them. 
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THE EDITOR. 
ually we shall discover what cabmen call 
Pam of ah member of the Council. I did not 
think Stoke had one. Temple’s, Drooper’s, and 
the O’Donnegan’s have all been revealed. 


THE PROFESSOR. 

«Tis not a year or two shows us a man,” as 
Mrs. Emilia Iago very justly remarks. Touching 
the letters, though, I think it was a grievance to 
be prevented from writing because you had no 
stamp, and were where you could not buy one. 


MR. STOKE, 


Learn to keep stamps. Besides, a postmaster 
might have been ordered to stamp any letter 
inclosed, with a penny, in an envelope directed to 
him, and yg into the box. However, there’s 
an end of the matter, and I am sorry Lord 
Colchester has yielded to clamour. 


THE EDITOR. 


Suppose the Bishop of London—who has 
announced to the Wife’s Sister Marriage Bill 

ple that he has to “consider” the subject— 
should decide in favour of free trade ? 


THE PROFESSOR. 

If he should, the question is settled. People 
who desire to make such marriages will make 
them, and trust to having their offspring legitima- 
tised before they are out of long clothes. But 
ought not a bishop and a legislator to have been 
prepared with an answer ? 

THE BARONET. 

Hm, hm—theoretically, no doubt he ought. 
But the Church of England seems to have no idea 
of leading the popular mind, or its hierarchy 
would speak out, as a body, now and then, and 

ive the laity a notion or two. As it is, the real 

i mg pastors of the faith are the writers in 
the Times. 

MR. TEMPLE. 
I prefer them to Convocation. 
THE BARONET. 


And I. But there is a great deal of difference 
between the priestly idea and priestcraft. 


MR. TEMPLE. 

Nodoubt. But on the whole, I am inclined to 
adopt towards both the view of the Atiorney- 
General, in the Fudge Family : 

“Heaven knows I reverence to excess 


' The sacred freedom of the Press, 
My only aim’s to crush the writers.” 


THE EDITOR, 


Colonel, this meeting is fully prepared to hear 
_ sentiments upon the subject of the Armstrong 
un. 
THE COLONEL. 
Thave none, until I have seen it. But I sup- 
pose they wotldn’t have knighted him for nothing. 


THE EDITOR. 


The Duke could not have been more cautious. 
Is there any other military topic on which you 
would like to address the pe = ? 

THE COLONEL. 

Yes. I should like to say, and indeed I do 

ef that Sir James Outram’s answer to the City, 
gave him the sword, does him as much 
honour as if he had done all the things with 
Which he was so ignorantly and foolishly credited. 
He is a noble fellow, and has deserved all honours, 
but the way in which his exploits were spoken of 
Was simply ridiculous. He hastens to disdain any 
unfairly given, and to state, what must 

been patent to anybody but a chattering 
orator, that Lord Clyde had the real control of 

operations. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


How wild it makes one to be praised in a wrong 
way. I received a large eulogy on a passage in 
my last book ; indeed, a great piece of the passage 
was for admiration ; when, if the critic 
had taken the trouble to look to the precedin 
Page, he would have seen that the bit he lighted 





upon was a longish quotation from Miss 
Martineau. 
THE EDITOR. 


No wonder he was pleased with that. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


Well, my wonder is that such a donkey had the 
sense to see the beauty of her style. 


THE EDITOR. 


Do not be abusive. I dare say that he was no 
donkey, but only in a hurry; the printers wanted 
material, or he wanted to meet his Sweet Heart, 
and so he opened your book anywhere, and desired 
to give ‘‘a good idea of the author's style.” And 
he paid you the highest compliment in supposing 
that you could write like Harriet Martineau. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Beati pacifici, as has been said before. By the 
way, and talking of pacific matters, is there any- 
thing new about the Wallace monument ? 

THE EDITOR. 

The subscriptions are small, and a good many 
of the Scottish papers are very angry about the 
way the project has been discussed in the English 
ones. 

THE 0’ DONNEGAN. 

Their indignation is natural. The subject has 
been treated with the mingled ignorance and 
arrogance which distinguish all remarks made by 
English writers upon any nationality except their 
own, upon which they are simply idiotic. 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Duly noting that gentle admonition, I pass on 
to say that I read in one Scotch paper a letter 
from Sir Walter Scott, to whom it seems somebody 
applied for an opinion as to whether the language 
called Scotch is a distinct language, or only a 
dialect of English ; and so far as | understand the 
answer, Sir Walter is unable to trace any material 
difference between the two. The inference, there- 
fore, is, that Scotch is corrupt English, or English 
is corrupt Scotch. 

THE EDITOR. 

But why corrupt? Why not modified by 
climate and the other circumstances which so 
curiously but certainly operate upon language ? 


MR. TEMPLE. 

Where’s the rule of modification? As you go 
south, words get longer, and when you want a term 
of endearment, you add ever so many syllables. 
Princess Clotilde calls her husband Napoleoncino. 
But then the same change occurs when you go 
north. We talk of a lad and a lass, and the 
Scotch say laddie and lassie. 


THE O’DONNEGAN. 


Just so. Yours is the miserable middle term. 
You have not a caressing or affectionate word in 
your language, not a single pet syllable to bestow 
upon a wife or anybody you may be pretending to 
love. No wonder all your wives are being 
divorced at the earliest opportunity. 


MR. DROOPER. 
What do you say to Ducky? 
THE O’DONNEGAN. 


It would be as much as a woman’s place was 
worth to use such a word to me. No, don’t go 
racking your memory to invent words that you 
can’t remember, because they never existed. I 
tell you that the English tongue, though net with- 
out certain facilities for the utterance of a cold 
and pitiless logic, and a brutal and merciless 
violence, entirely lacks a vocabulary to be mur- 
mured into the feminine ear. 


THE BARONET. 


We manage, somehow, Call the Registrar- 
General. 


Rubbish ! 


THE PROFESSOR. 

Ah! and call the Registrar-General for Scot- 
land, for I want to know something. On the 
other side of the Grampians is a locality called 
Banffshire, and therein is published a newspaper 





called the Banffshire Journal. In that appears 





an article severely rebuking what is called Scotch 
nationality, and proceeding to intimate that the 
Scottish people would do well to study morality 
instead, inasmuch as at the present time every 
tenth Scot is what Sir Francis Head somewhere 
calls a Hilly Jittimite. 

THE EDITOR. 


I have had a goodish experience of “‘ facts,” and 
I never yet heard of one that ever proved anything. 
Look out, Professor, please, for the answer to this 
accusing angel of the Grampians. 


THE PROFFSSOR. 

Certainly I shall, for there is not so muclr 
virtue going about that one can afford to be un- 
deceived as to one’s idols. What a wretched case 
that is which Sir Alexander Cockburn has been 
trying. 

THE EDITOR. 

Steeped and saturated in abomination. But 
those who are startled at it, and think it novel, 
should attend a London or Lancashire police- 
court for a week. Don’t let people lay to their 
souls the flattering unction that ‘really there is 
very little vice, ee I say again, get a 
magistrate to let you sit by his side for a week,. 
and do you notice the cases in which mere vice is 
taken for granted as the normal condition of the 
parties, and in which it is only some piece of 
violence that has brought up a foul group to the 
tribunal. Some folks say that there is exaggera- 
tions in the notions of others touching the wicked- 
ness of large towns. All I would say is, go and 
see, 

THE PROFESSOR. 

Cui bono? You only make yourself miserable, 
and you can’t do any good by your trumpery 
efforts. What's the use of emptying a smelling- 
bottle into a cesspool ? 

THE EDITOR. 

Smelling-bottles may be useless, but drainage 
may not. Nor is it philosophy to ignore your 
pool until it poisons you. 

MR. DROOPER. 

Your illustrations, my good men, are very 
objectionable, and almost destroy the bouquet in 
this claret. Speak of something pleasant—the 
ancients suited their conversation to their dishes. 


THE BARONET. 

I want to hear about that Herculaneum opera 
that is coming out in Paris. The imitation of 
Vesuvius in eruption is to be the most accurate and 
awful thing ever seen on the stage. 

THE EDITOR. 


What you say about the accuracy is odd, 
because the machinery was prepared for a repre- 
sentation of a far more awful character, which 
been given several times on the French stage, but 
which the authorities have this time had the 
decency to prohibit. 

MR. DROOPER. 

What do you mean ? 

THE BARONET. 

Yes, I heard that. Why, the libretto, musie, 
and effects were all prepared to give a stage Day 
of Judgment, but on cousideration it was thought 
better to order that the arrangements should be 
altered, and adapted to the destruction of a city 
instead of a world. 

MR. DROOPER. 

By Jove! 

THE BARONET. 


The heathen oath is apposite enough. 
THE PROFESSOR. 


I confess I don’t understand the principle on 
which the interdiction took place. I donot think 
the authorities needed fear any remonstrance by 
the public. I know that when the history cf 
Cain and Abel was performed in Paris, it met 
with extreme favour, and, what is curious, the 
story was evidently new to the majority of the 
spectators. They cried and applauded very 
honestly, but I think would have been better 
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pleased if the dramatist had altered the catas- 
trophe, and killed Cain. 


MR. TEMPLE. 
We are getting back to the old days— 


“‘ Here Daniel, in pantomime, bids bold defiance 
To Nebuchadnezzar and all his stuffed lions; 
And pretty young Israelites dance round the Prophet 
In very thin clothing, and so little of it.’’ 


THE 0’DONNEGAN. 

That’s from a poem by a countryman of my 
own, but not a word of acknowledgment of Irish 
genius prefaces the citation. Robbed and insulted 
as usual! But I have a poem of my own to read 
to you (takes out a MS.); and I think that with 
all your intolerance and envyy—— 

[The Cowncil rises. ] 





NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Aw association has recently been formed in 
London which has taken the name of the Alpine 
Club. The first token of the activity of this new 
society is to be a volume, entitled ‘‘ Peaks and 
Pasees of the Alps, by Members of the Alpine 
Club,” which will be published in May, illustrated 
with route-maps and plates. 

‘A Lady's Tour round Monte Rosa; with 
Visits to the Italian Valleys of Anzasca, Masta- 
lone, Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Challant, Aosta, and 
Cogne : In a Series of Excursions in the, years 
1850, 1856, 1858,” — will be published in the 
present spring. 

A new volume of travels on the Continent, en- 
titled the ‘‘ Pyrenees from West to East,” by Mr. 
C. R. Weld, barrister-at-law, will be published 
in March. 

Sir J. E. Tennant’s work on Ceylon, entitled 
**Ceylon ; an Account of the Island, Physical, 
Historical, and Topographical: with Copious 
Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and 
Productions,” is in the press. It will form two 
volumes octavo, illustrated by maps, plans, and 
drawings, and will be published during the pre- 
sent season. 

Mr. James Caird, M.P., the well-known Times 
commissioner, Author of ‘‘ English Agriculture,” 
*‘ Letters on the Corn Crops,” ‘‘ High Farming,” 
&c. has written a new work on ‘Prairie Farming 
in America, with Notes by the way on Canada 
andthe United States in the Autumn of 1858.” It 
forms a volume in small octavo, and will be pub- 
lished early in March. 


A new work on popular astronomy is nearly 
ready, entitled ‘‘ Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes,” written by the Rev. T. W. Webb, 


M.A. Oxon, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical | 


Society, and forming a fcap. 8vo. volume, illus- 
trated with numerous woodcuts and a large map 
of the moon. 

The third volume of Captain Brialmont’s ‘‘ Life 
of the Duke of Wellington,” translated with 
emendations and additions by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A., which completes this work, is pre- 
paring for publication. 





An English edition of Palleske’s ‘Life of | 


Schiller” is preparing for 
volumes, translated by Lady Wallace, and dedi- 
cated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Messrs. Longman & Co. are also preparing for 
ublication a new edition of Moore's 
kh,” to form a single volume, small quarto, 
with numerous illustrations from original designs 
by John Tenniel, engraved on wood by Dalziel 
Brothers. 


being made to render the lan 
familiar to Englishmen resident in that country, 
and also to Englishmen in general, with a view to 
render the acquisition of those languages more 
easy, Messrs. Longman & Co. have commenced 
the publication of a series of works printed in the 
Roman type instead of in the difficult native 
characters. ‘‘ An easy Introduction to the Stady 
of Hindastani, accompanied by a full Syntax, 
Selections in Hindistani, Vocabulary, and Dia- 


ublication in two | 


S¢ Lalla | 


logues,” by Professors Monier Williams and 
Cotton Mather, is now published. The works in 
preparation comprise ‘* Bagh o Bahar, or the 
Garden and the Spring,” the standard Hinddstani 
class-book, carefully revised, with preface and 
notes, by Professor Monier Williams ; the ‘‘ Bagh 
o Bahar,” literally translated into English, with 
preface and notes, by Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., 
fate Professor of Hindistani and other Oriental 
languages at Haileybury College; a ‘‘ Hindustani 
and English Clavis to the New Testament and 
Psalms,” by Professor Cotton Mather ; the ‘‘ Prem 
Sagar, or Ocean of Love,” the history of Krishna 
in Hindi, being a translation into that language 
of part of the ‘‘ Bhagavat Purana,” and considered 
a model of correct Hindi; the ‘‘ Prem Sagar,” 
translated into English, with chapter headings 
and notes, by Professor Eastwick, F.R.S. ; the 
‘‘Gulistan, or Rose Garden,” by Shaikh Sadi, a 
book of anecdotes and poetry written in the thir- 
teenth century; the ‘‘ Gulistan,” translated into 
English prose and verse, by Professor Eastwick, 
F.R.S. ; and a ‘‘ History of the Application of the 
Roman Alphabet to the Languages of India,” in 
a series of letters and papers edited by Professor 
Monier Williams. 

A new work will shortly be published from the 
pen of the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., &c., Savilian 
Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 
It is entitled the ‘‘Order of Nature considered 
with reference to the Claims of Revelation,” and 
forms the author’s third essay on the unity of 
worlds and of nature, completing the series. 


The Letters of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Augustus Simon Frazer, K.C.B., Commanding 
the Royal Horse Artillery from 1812 in the Penin- 
sular and Waterloo Campaigns, are in the press, 
and will form a single volume, edited by Major- 
General Sabine. The writer of these letters was 
attached, in consequence of his military position, 
to the head-quarters of the Duke of Wellington 
from 1812 to the end of the Peninsular War ; and 
again throughout the Waterloo Campaign. The 
letters were written almost daily to the members 
of his own family, in whose possession they still 
remain. They are now printed faithfully from the 
originals, and edited at the request of the family 
by Major-General Edward Sabine, of the Royal 
Artillery. 

A new work on Horses, &¢., by Captain Vere 
D. Hunt, entitled ‘‘ The Horse and his Master ; 
with Hints on Breeding, Breaking, Stable Manage- 
ment, Training, Elementary Horsemanship, Riding 
to Hounds, &c.” will shortly be published. In 
this work the author proposes to lay before his 
readers an explanation of the principles upon 
which he has been accustomed to train and 
manage his own horses, both for hunting, racing 
steeple-chasing, and ordinary purposes. 


Two new works for the use of young persons, 
by the author of ‘‘Amy Herbert,” are nearly 
ready. The first is entitled ‘‘ History of the 
Early Church ;” and its object is to place before 
young people, in a simple and interesting form, 
the well-authenticated facts of Church History, 


| from the foundation of the Church to the Council 


of Nice. The second, entitled ‘‘Self-Examination 

before Confirmation, with Devotions and Direc- 

tions for the Confirmation-Day,” is a re-arrange- 

ment of the hints on the same subject’ first 
ublished in the author’s ‘‘ Readings for a Month 
efore Confirmation.” 


Mr. H. Tarver, Professor of French, Eton 


College, has prepared an entirely new elementary 
French school-book, which will shortly be pub- 


| lished, under the title of ‘‘ Le Début dans l’Etude 
In furtherance of the efforts which are now | 


ages of India more | 


de la Langue Francaise.” 


A German translation of ‘Mr. Copping’s “‘ As- 
oe of Paris,” of which an account was given in 

o. XIII. of ‘‘ Notes on Books,” has just appeared 
in Berlin, under the title of ‘‘Pariser Bilder, 
Von Edward Copping.” 

A volume entitled ‘‘ The Principles of Beauty,” 
by Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck, author of 
‘* Select Memoirs of Port-Royal,” will be ready in 
April. This work contains a classification of 


. beauties and deformities, upon which is founded a 


nn 
new theory of the standard of taste. The rinciples 
of all moral expression are drawn by the anthor 
from the symbolic character of the works of 
God, and the teaching of the symbolic lan 

of nature ; and are applied in detail to works of 
art, literature, domestic scenery, and human cha. 
racter. On all these subjects the stores of a life. 
long observation have furnished materials for 
copious illustration and suggestion. The volu 
which has not. hitherto been published, is edited 
from the authors MS. by her relation, ¢, ¢ 
Hankin, in continuation of the series commenced 
by Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s biography in the 
fifth edition of her ‘‘Select Memoirs of Port. 
Royal.” The series will be completed by 
volume from her pen, consisting of Essays on 
‘*The Three-fold Life in Man,” on ‘‘ Gothic and 
Grecian Architecture,” on ‘‘ The Temperaments,” 
and on other subjects. All these works are pub- 
lished in pursuance of the author’s testamentary 
directions. 


Two new works on Mineralogy and Geology are 
preparing for publication, by Mr. H. W. Bristow, 
F.G.8., and of the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain. The first will be entitled ‘‘ A Gl 
of Mineralogy,” embracing the physical characters 
and chemical composition of the metalliferous 
and earthy minerals, and a popular account of 
their history and application. In the execution 
of this work the author has not attempted to 
produce a systematic treatise, but rather to 
pare a book which may be used by any travel 
or other person unacquainted with the science, 
who may desire to know something of the pr- 
perties, uses, and characters of the minerals with 
which he may meet. Mr. Bristow’s second work, 
to be entitled ‘‘ A Glossary of Rocks, explanatory 
of their Structure and Composition,” is founded 
chiefly on a translation of Cotta’s ‘‘ Gesteinlehre,” 
and is also intended for general and popular use, 


An English translation of Brillat-Savarin’s cele- 
brated work, the ‘‘ Physiologie du Gofit,” will 
shortly be published under the title of ‘‘ The Art 
of Dining, Philosophically, Historically, and Theo- 
retically Considered,” by L. F. Simpson, Esq,, 
M.R.S.L. ‘‘Incomparably the completest essay 
on what may be termed the esthetics of the 
dinner-table,” observes Mr. A. Hayward in the 
second volume of his ‘‘ Essays,” ‘‘is the famous 
“Physiologie du Gofit,” which ran rapidly 
through five or six editions, besides. reprints in 
Belgium. Its great charm consists in the mix- 
ture of wit, humour, learning, and knowledge of 
the world—bons mots, anecdotes, ingenious theo- 
ries, and instructive dissertations—which it pre- 
sents ; and if, as is currently related, ‘‘ Walton's 
Angler” has made thousands turn fishermen we 
should not be at all surprised to hear that the 
‘* Physiology of Taste” had converted a still larger 
portion of the reading public into gastronomers. 


The Photographic News thus discusses the Sale 
of Poisons Bill, as it affects photographers. “The 
only persons among us who nay experience a little 
annoyance in getting. the poisonous chemicals 
specified, are beginners who may not be ga 
known to the vendor, in which case they 
have to get a witness, of full age, who is known to 
him ; and also photographers who are under = 
who are not to be allowed to purchase them under 
any circumstances. Clause 5 runs thus :— 

“No person shall sell any poison to any person who is 
unknown to the person selling the poison, unless the sale 
be made in the presence of a witness of full age whois 
known to the person selling the poison, and to whom 
purchaser is known; and no person shall sell any poisons 
to any person other than a person of full age.’ 


‘“‘ Now, as a very large number of photographers 
are under full on it . obvious that if the wll be 
passed as it stands at present, it will compel these 
to evade the law, a thing which might be accom- 
plished easily enough, but which, for manifest 
reasons, would be highly objectionable. What 
we would suggest, therefore, is, that a clause 
should be added to the bill, enabling vendors of 
| photographic chemicals to sell any of the poisons 
| included in schedule A to perséns whom they know 
| to be engaged in the practice of photography, even 
when they are under age.” 
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i Next Friday, Lord Lyndhurst will call the | Five figures, the centre one representing the | the fees to be paid by a person who wants a copy of a 
tion of the House of Lords to the Royal | Budhist Deity, Quonyem,” 5 feet 7 inches high, gh tbine: paar, fin ge of a vats oes tr 
‘Academy, and to the proposal to remove the | and the particulars relative to which are supposed | je made, not pee of ~ ona m4 a denn Gua oo 
fiabnent from the National Gallery to a to be contained ‘‘in manuscripts found in the | of the testator and the executors, and the date of the will 
new situation, and the conditions of such removal. | interior of these very idols,” fetched 2257. The ar = B gine al a ype baer pe in nae seen 
a say ~ $ P . = yr r r wills, May no e Cony eda wi e 8 
The City Press, noticing a recent statement in | total produce of the sale was 10,0117. In many as entered. Even ancient copies of wills handed down 


the Times that “‘ money is expended in sending 
the Gospel to the shores of Africa when it is 
wanted to feed the poor at home, enters into some 
statisties to show that the allegation is totally 
erroneous. The statistics include more charities 
than are mentioned in Mr. Low’s work, which was 
: six years ago; but ‘‘there are in Lon- 
fon,” says our contemporary : 
i for general purposes ; 46 for special pur- 





“12 Bi ‘ 

. i saries: giving relief to 365,956 persons 
poses ; 34 ws £ 

year. Income... aus as sit 300,000 
‘Np Bocieties for the preservation of life and 

health, benefiting 39,000 ae es --- 40,000 


Penitentiaries and Reformatories — eo 
z Charities for relief of the Destitute, benefiting 

00. C. re ae a as ... 25,000 
Cuarhles for Debtors, Widows, Strangers, &c. 30,000 


respects it was the most remarkable sale of 
antiquities which has taken place for several years 
past. There has been no such collection of cameos 
and intaglios disposed of by public auction since 
that of Dr. Nott sold some fifteen years ago. 

We understand that Mr. W. W. Fyfe, the Edi- 
tor of the Dorset County Chronicle, has in the 
press a work entitled, ‘‘ Agricultural Science 
Applied in Practice.” 

The regulation recently promulgated that, after 
the 10th inst. all Inland Letters should be prepaid 
is repealed ; and the rules previously in force as 
regards Inland Letters, either wholly unpaid or 
insufficiently paid, will henceforth be reverted to. 

The warehouses and mills of M. Canson of 
Annonay, the maker of the paper so much in 
request with photographers, have been destroyed 
by fire, and his entire stock of paper and rags, 
some 25,0007. in value, consumed. 








THE RECORD OFFICE FOR WILLS. 

WE have much pleasure in giving insertion to 
the following memorial, or rather letter, to Sir C. 
Creswell, Judge Ordinary of the Court of Probate, 
calling his attention to the manner in which the 
regulations of the Record Office for Wills affects 
the labours of persons engaged in literary and 
antiquarian researches. Its request is so reason- 
able in itself, and it is so unanimously supported 
by the most eminent writers of the day, that we 
cannot doubt the desired effect will be produced 
upon the mind of the learned judge ; and that he 
will give directions for the assimilation of the 
practice to that of the Public Record Office. The 
letter is as follows : 


TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR CRESWELL 
CRESWELL, 
JUDGE OF HER MAJESTY’S COURT OF PROBATE. 
London, February, 1859. 

“‘ Sir,—The undersigned Historical Writers and persons 
interested in various branches of Historical or na 
research, beg leave most respectfully to submit to your 
consideration the following statement of the manner in 
which certain regulations of the Record Office for Wills 
affect the labours of persons engaged in literature. 

“* Besides the original Wills deposited in the Record 
Office in Doctors’ Commons, there is preserved in the 
same repository a series of Register Books, containing 
copies of Wills entered chronologically from a.p. 1383 to 
the present time. 

« Mhese Register or Entry Books fall practically into 
two divisions or classes. 

“The later Books are daily consulted by relatives of 
testators, claimants, and solicitors, and yield a consider- 
able revenue in fees paid for searches, inspections, and 
copies. 

**'The more ancient Books are very rarely consulted by 
claimants or solicitors, and yield no revenue thatis worthy 
of the slightest consideration. 

“ With respect to the Original Wills, of whatever date, 

and the Entry Books of modern Wills, which may be 
defined to mean Wills proved since the Accession of the 
House of Hanover, the undersigned beg to express clearly 
that this application is not designed to have any reference 
to them, nor to any persons engaged in searches for legal 
en, or for any purposes save those of a purely 
iterary character. The undersigned confine their remarks 
and this application exclusively to the Books of Entries of 
those more ancient Wills which, in all but some very 
peculiar cases of Peerage claims, have long ceased to be 
useful for legal purposes. 

“These Books of Entries of Ancient Wills are of the 
very highest importance to Historical Inquirers. They 
abound with illustrations of manners and customs; they 
exhibit in the most authentic way the state of religion and 
the condition of the various classes of the people; they 
illustrate the history of law and civilisation; they are 
invaluable to the general historian, the philologist, the 
genealogist, the biographer, the topographer—to his- 
torical writers of every class. They constitute the most 
important depository in existence of exact information 





M - - . . 
i ities (exclusive of 20 minor Jewish 
‘are ae. 10,000 
OW, 19 Provident Societies ‘ia ae 9,000 
reat 97 Pension Societies, benefiting 1,600. ... 58,968 
sary $3 Trade Societies of a purely charitable nature, 
exclusive of self-supporting Societies ... 113,467 
ters 126 for the Aged, benefiting 3,000 87,630 
‘ous 9 Charities for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind 25,000 
of 21 Edueational Societies iu Sheet i. Sn 
ion 13 Do, Asylums, exclusive of Schools sup- 
by Government, 1777 persons w» 45,465 
to @ Home Missions, many of which extend their 
ore- operations beyond the Metropolis ae , 
ller 5 us, not admitting classification ... 3,252 
7 Church of England Foreign Missions ... .. 248,53¢ 
ce, 7 Dissenting Foreign Missions .. 211,135 
ith “The above represent a total yearly income of 
7 1,678,4457. We add five other societies included 
nk, by Mr. Low in his summary, as not being suscep- 
ied of classification, and we have an income of 
ts 1,681,6977. If we separate the societies of a 
®, purely domestic character from those whose opera- 
. tions are wholly or in part conducted in foreign 
le- lands, the result will be as follows : 
rill Home Charities .«. £1,222,029 
Art Foreign Missions ... . .. 459,668 
e0- “The amount spent in foreign missions, there- 
qy fore, is just one-third of that devoted to the relief, 
say instuction, and reformation of the poor, the 
the j the unfortunate, and the vicious in 
the alone; showing how wide may be the 
yus discrepancy between generalities and particulars.” 
lly The sale of the Hertz Collection ended on 
ma Thursday, being the sixteenth day of the sale. 
x The prices towards the end fluctuated considerably, 
of bat on the whole they were very well maintained. 
ai of the more remarkable lots disposed of since 
i our last notice was the magnificent cameo (No. 
se 2229, to which we called attention previous to the 
vd sale), a sardonyx of two strata, of the unusual size 
difinches by 6 inches. The subject was ‘‘ Thetis 
as Jupiter to give weapons to her son 
illes;” it was a cingue cento work, but 
le admirably executed: it fell to the lot of Mr. 
he Tastwood, for 1267. An intaglio of red jasper, 
* . ? 
le With an understratum of chalcedony, described in 
Is gatalogue as a ‘‘Helmet, with a flowing 
ly seal upon the head part is Bellerophon on a 
iv po gee upon the visor a Chimera, upon the 
to ’ eld a running dog; one of the finest 
e, peimens of antique glyptic art,” though only 
er by finch in size, was sold to Mr. Bocke for 
» A cameo, sardonyx of two strata, 1§ by 
6 Ipineh, in a ‘ Bacchanalian Mask, crowned with 
le NY; supposed to be by Pistrucci, of exquisite 
is ’ ship,” which had excited a good deal of 
. interest in consequence of the almost fabulous 
okey to have been originally paid for it, was 
ed down to Miss Pistrucci for 312. Several 
rs other cameos and intaglios of the Greek and 
4d periods, and others of later date, including 
e some by Pichler and Pistrucci, also fetched high 
ces: and some of them were secured for the 
. and the South Kensington Museums. 
‘ ong the gold and silver ornaments was an 
necklace, sold to Mr. Bale for 47/., and 
another sold we believe to the South Kensington | 
~ 1 for 237. A small Greek vase, of a material 
“ Nsembling the Portland vase, was sold to Mr. 
Hag for 507. ; another small vase was bought b 
. Walesby for 267. 10s. The last lot of all ‘3137, 





| relating to events and persons during the long period to 
| which they relate. 

‘But this invaluable information is all but unavailable in 
| consequence of the regulations of the office in which these 
| Entry Books are kept. All the books, both of ancient 
| and modern wills, are kept together, and can be consulted 
only in the same manner, and subject to the same restric- 
| tions and the same ayments. No distinction is made 
| between the fees to 3 paid by a literary searcher who 
wishes to make a few notes from wills, perhaps three or 
four hundred years old, in order to rectify a fact, a name, 
a date, or to establish the proper place of a descent in a 
pedigree, or the exact meaning of a doubtful word, and 


for generations in the families of the testators may not be 
collated with the registered wills, without paying the 
customary office fees for making new and entire copies. 

“No such restrictions exclude literary inguirers else- 
where. The manuscripts in the British Museum are 
freely open to all inquirers. The Indexes, Calendars, and 
all the contents of the Public Records, are open to literary 
searchers, under regulations which give almost unlimited 
freedom. Free access is given to all the collections im the 
State Paper Office, down to the year 1688. The Record 
Office of Wills has long been the only public office in the 
kingdom which is practically shut against literary in- 
quirers by prohibitory fees. 

“‘The results are obvious: the more ancient Entry 
Books, not being accessible to those by whom alone they 
’ would be understood, lie in the repository almost without 
use. Upon literature the effects are most’ prejudicial. 
Statements of facts, which should undergo a process of 
sifting and authentication before they take their place in 
works of history, are left unauthenticated, uncertain, and 
incomplete; literary men and literary societies are 
thw: and discouraged in their researches; and all 
inquirers, who have ever visited the office for li 
purposes, regard its condition, so far as it affects their 
own particular pursuits, as a grievance, prejudicial to 
literature, and not creditable to the country. 

“The undersigned most respectfully submit these 
circumstances to your consideration, in the strong hope 
that the time has at length arrived when such changes 
may be made in the regulations of the Record Office for 
Wills as may assimilate its practice, so far as regards the 
Entry Books of Wills proved before the Accession of the 
House of Hanover, to that of the Public Record Office. 


** And the undersigned have the honour to be, 
id Sir 


L , 
‘* Your most obedient and very humble servants.” 
More than sixty gentlemen connected with 
literature have appended their names to this 
document. Among them are Lord Macaulay, Earl 
Stanhope, the present Marquis of Bristol, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, &e. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 


Paris, 23rd February. 

A GREAT event in the beaw monde of this 
place has been the Rothschild marriage. The 
magnificence was beyond all description, and 
it would appear that splendours, vying with 
those recounted in the Arabian Nights, were 
lavished upon an entertainment to which nobody 
was admitted. I mean the dinner given after the 
nuptial ceremony, and at which some sixty or 
seventy Rothsehilds alone were present. As no 
one but the family was present at this faucion— 
as the Spaniards entitle their bull-fights and 
other amusements—of course the feminine publie 
curiosity has been immeasurably excited by it, 
and every young male Rothschild has been 
cross-examined by the fair ladies of Paris ever 
since, in order that they may arrive at an 
approximative knowledge of the ‘‘ festive scene.” 
It seems all the plate of all the Houses of 
Rothschild nearly was forthcoming for this 
banquet ; at least, the London chief sent his 
dinner-service over to his cousin of Paris, 
and the entire changes of the more than three- 
score guests were made in silver and silver-gilt ; 
plates, dishes, everything was of the precious 
metals, as at royal tables ; only at dessert was per- 
ceived the priceless service of old Sévres, belong- 
ing to the Paris paterfamilias, and whereof each 
plate represents somewhere about a_ king’s 
ransom. As to the viands on the table, they 
came from every country and every clime ; there 
were swallows’ nests from China, sterlets* from 
Russia, reed birds and canvass-back ducks from 
America, bustards from Spain, pheasants from 
Bohemia, entrées of peacocks brains, fillets of 
buffalo-hump, and—one of my lady-informants 
declares—salmis of Brazilian parrots! Every salt 
or freshwater had yielded up its fish ; every moor, 
marsh, and forest, its fowl ; every hot-bed, heated 
by fire or by the sun, its fruit; and every grape 
that ever hung anywhere, its wine. 

As to the flowers with which the table and the 
dining-room were ornamented, it is affirmed that 
there were 1500 pounds’ worth. (I mean 15002. 


* The sterlet is a fish of excessive high price in Russias 








of the size of salmon, and of fat, orange-coloured flesh, 
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English !) All the windows were covered with 
trellis work, over which were framed the choicest 
creeping plants of the tropics, shedding their 
luscious perfumes all around. 

If the repast was worthy of an Emperor of a 
century ago, the tribe of Rothschild seems to 
have been worthy of it, and to have done it due 
honour. In the first place it is affirmed that the 
ladies present wore upon their persons between 
twenty and thirty millions of francs’ worth of 
jewels, and in the way of doing honour to the 
banquet, those who partook of it sat at table from 
half-past six to midnight ! 

The ball which a few days after formed the | 
sequel to this feast, and to which about 1200 | 
persons were bidden, was also most gorgeous ; but | 
of course 1200 individuals constituting a great 
deal more than ‘‘everybody,” there was compa- 
ratively little interest in it. 

This would seem, however, to have somewhat 
enlivened the Parisians, and a ball or two is 
talked of now. It is said that at the end of this 
month two masked balls will be given, one at the 
Tuileries, and one at the Ministry of State. At 
the latter the Emperor and Empress will come in 
dominos and incog., whilst at the former the 
order of the day will be the dresses of the time of 
Louis XVI. This squares with a long-standing 
desire of the Empress Eugénie’s, that, namely, of 
donning the costume of Marie Antoinette. Her 
rage for everything connected with Maria Theresa’s 
unfortunate daughter is beyond belief, and goes so 
far that there exists a person I could name, whose 
office it is to collect all he can find that belonged 
to Marie Antoinette, and to bring the objects to 
her imperial majesty. She resolved two or three 
years since to have a bal masqué, at which she 
should personate Marie Antoinette herself; but 
the Emperor, not perhaps liking the comparison, 
involuntarily recalled to mind, of the fate of 
the martyred queen, positively forbade any 
disguise of the sort. This time, however, 
a loophole has been invented; the Empress 
will be dressed & la Marie Antoinette, but will 
not represent Marie Antoinette herself, which 
is to her probably not nearly so important. 
What her fair majesty cares for is ee the 
powder that was on the outside, than the high 
thoughts that were inside the noble head brought 
to the block in’93; and so long as she-can vary 
her modern attire by that worn by the court ladies 
of the last century, she will I dare say be in- 
different to the glory of ‘‘ reviving” the kingly- 
woman in whom both Carlyle and Mirabeau 
recognised a ‘‘ hero.” 

All this puts one in mind of other times ; and 
apropos to this projected masque at the Tuileries 
in 1859, I cannot help recalling a similar /ée 

iven there in 1840. My authority is Madame 

’Harcourt, in the book I referred to last 
week, upon the poor Duchesse d’Orleans. Not 
quite three years after her marriage, this poor 

oung Princess, then ‘‘too happy,” as she 

erself expresses it, ‘‘not to fear her ha piness,” 
had a great wish to give a masked ball at the 
Pavillon Marsan, which was the part of the 
Tuileries attached to her establishment. Louis- 
Philippe was brought to consent, not with- 
out difficulty, for he disliked whatever took his 
sons in any ba i even when married, from under 
his wing. owever, he consented; and the 
masked ball took place, much to the delight of 
the young couple who were the donors of the 
entertainment. The Duchesse d’Orleans was cos- 
tumed as Anne of Austria, the mother of Louis 
XII. We read in Madame d’ Harcourt's charming 
volume, that notwithstanding her extreme wish 
for this féte, upon the eve of it she became 
pre-occupied, and at last said to one of her most 
intimate friends: ‘‘Tell me candidly and sin- 
cerely, am I doing wrong? Are these sort of festi- 
vities so many vanities unworthy of the grave 
responsibilities of our position?” I wonder if 
it ever crossed the head of Eugénie de Montijo, 
now turned into an Empress— 


“ At the stroke of an enchanter’s wand.” 
that her position had any “grave responsibilities,” 


I almost wonder at the august pair deciding to 
honour M. Fould’s ball with their presence en 
dominos ; for last year the Emperor was made 
to hear rather unpleasant truths upon a similar 


occasion. Both the ladies who spoke them 
were foreigners. The first dialogue was as 
follows: ‘Do you go to the Tuileries, 
madam ?” 


A toss of the head with pretty 
indignation, and the following answer: ‘‘No, 
indeed, I should think not! Who .that be- 
longs to society would go to such a place?” 
(Une si vilaine barraque.) Well, there is a con- 
clusion to the story which I cannot relate, and 
which I incline to believe was invented by the 
angry courtiers of the Tuileries. But for the | 
words I quote I can absolutely vouch. The | 
second mishap was this: a very pretty silly lady 
fell in with a domino, who amused her, and she 
asked him who he was, ‘‘I am the Emperor,” 
said the domino. ‘Oh, impossible,” said the 
lady, ‘‘the Emperor is so very ugly ! you can’t be 
the Emperor!” though why she should have 
so resolutely supposed her hidden companion’s 
face might not be ugly too, I am at a loss to 
guess. The domino continued, ‘‘ What, then, 
**you don’t think the Emperor good-looking ?” 
‘*Good-looking!” retorted the fair one. “TI 
think him dreadfully ugly!” The domino de- 
clined any further colloquy, and glided away. 
‘¢ What were you saying to the Emperor?” asked 
M. de Morny, a minute after of the lady. She 
stood aghast (I told you she was silly) and could 
not believe her ears when her new interlocutor 
over and over repeated to her that her domino 
had been Cesar himself ! 

AsI told you some short time since, Gounod’s 
Faust was to have been in readiness by this 
time ; but there is a kind of a hitch, and some 
delay may ensue. At the last rehearsal it was 
found, first, that the fifth act must be altered, 
and next, that the tenor won't do at all. These 
are serious obstacles, but M. Gounod is already 
hard at work to repair the first, and M. Carvalho, 
the manager of the Théatre Lyrique, will probably 
succeed in discovering the second. Meanwhile Mey- 
erbeer has been at odds with a singular performer 
in his new opera, who is neither more nor less 
than a she-goat! In one scene of this new work 
a fair damsel crosses a bridge with a goat; the 
maiden falls into the stream, which the goat does 
notdo. Now, from time immemorial, the caprine 
race has boasted of tempers anything rather than 
docile, and the specimens of it brought to the 
Opéra Comique seemed destined to maintain the 
traditions of their species. The goats were young, 
and pretty, and white ; with the longest silkiest 
coats and the most polished hoofs, they united 
every perfection required by the code of caprine 
coquetry—but no ten on earth would induce 
them to cross the bridge! As to pulling them 
over, it was no use thinking of it. Out of the 
three taken into training, not one would be 
dragged across the bridge, and the only result of 
the hauling system was to make its victim rear on 
its hind-legs, and assume the attitude of a certain 
learned goat who played the ‘‘tabor” before 
Queen Elizabeth, and whose image, whilst so 
doing, is preserved in old prints. At last, how- 
ever, M. Paglianti, the uncommonly sharp stage 
manager, bethought him of a way to vanquish 
the resistance he met with, and carrots have 
accomplished what a regiment of Sappers and 
Miners would have failed to achieve. A bunch 
of the largest, freshest, finest carrots is 
held conspicuously in the wing opposite to the 
bridge, and the four-footed actress flies eagerly 
towards it as soon as her conductress lets her 
loose by tumbling into the water. 

But what a case of vanitas vanitatum to be 
Meyerbeer, and to be held at bay by such a per- 
verse animal, by an animal whose very bleat is 
inharmonious! To have written the fourth act 
of the Huguenots, and to be checkmated by a 
goat ! 

What is more important is, that the one or two 
men capable of judging, who have heard separate 
pieces of the new opera (which after all will be 
called Le Val Maudit), pronounce them beautiful, 








that it would be desirable she sree attend to ? 


and beautiful in a style that has not hitherto been 





that of the illustrious composer. There is said t 
be a chorus of extreme naiveté and freshness. the 
voices are not wound up to the top of their} 
and the orchestra is described as very much 


dued, compared to the author's other works, 





Leghorn, Feb. 15, 1959, 
Amidst our rumours of wars and fresh combj. 
nations in northern Italy—which, by the Way, any 
far more rife and general here than they W 
seem with you at home—we have just had a 
event here which will most inopportunely troy}, 
our relations with this country. Not that thy 
incident itself is either a grave or a great one, brt 
that as all questions with Tuscany are subjected 
to an Austrian guidance and approval (and to » 
extent scarcely credible), this case will assuredly 
revive the recollections of the celebrated Mathe 
outrage, which so seriously embittered our inte. 
course with Austria some few years ago, Thy 
facts are briefly these. Two boys—part of a cry 
of an English vessel in the port—on returning t 
their ship at night had a dispute with the bog. 
man as to his fare. An words were inte. 
changed, and menaces, when at length one of the 
boys having ascended the ship’s side, threw half, 
bucket of water over the bargeman, and als 
struck him with a small piece of coal. The boat. 
man thus assaulted rowed back towards 
but scarcely had he gone some yards when hy 
met the boat containing a sort of harbour guani, 
on the way to light the lamps on the breakwater, 
What representations he may have made to them 
is difficult to say, but the result was that they 





boarded the Englishaship, beat the two boys mat j  Nespolita 
cruelly, following them, as they tried to escape, of 
over the vessel, and ultimately left them bleeding strongly 
and senseless. While these proceedings were goi Europe. 
forward the captain, his mate, and the cook, who guage. 
had been on shore, returned to the vessel, and were Ly 
immediately set upon by the armed force, now rein- and the 
forced by another boatful, armed with muskets, a 
Not heeding the protestations of the captain and politic. fli 
his people that they were ignorant of all that had al ool 
occurred ; not listening to the assurances that, if I At all 
any injury had been done in their absence, or any i: 
outrage committed, due reparation should be of Ital 
made ; they attacked them, unarmed as they were, this vo 
slashing away recklessly with their swords till than M 
they had left the captain dangerously wounded in If tha 
the head and face, the mate equally maltreated, , 
and even the cook, who had hid himself in the paca 
hold, was dragged from his hiding place to be ent the . 
down and beaten like the rest. serious were “gtd 
the injuries, that the wounded men had to be con- se, 
veyed to an hospital on stretchers, and are now the 
lying dangerously ill. ci her 
Mr. Macbean, the English consul, an official rae 
whose zeal and ability are well known, at once What 
addressed himself to the governor of Leghorn, struggle 


demanding a full and open: investigation of the 
whole occurrence, and ample punishment against 
all proved culpable of the shameful outrage. The 
governor, acting under the advice of the avocat- 
general, a sort of attorney-general, attempted to 
turn the entire blame upon the English, ascribing Mor. 
to them, as a national characteristic, the tendency 
to overturn all authority in countries not their 
own, but ending by offering in a species of kind 
compromise, to draw stakes on both sides, and 
take no further steps in the matter. To this the 
consul most properly demurred, and immediately 
placed himself in relation with the British lega- 
tion at Florence, in whose hands the question now a) 
lies. 

After all, the shameful and savage character - 
of the assault remains a point of great importance; 
which is, that by a treaty, ratified I think in ‘Toss. 
1840, a distinct clause provides, That no boat ot 
armed guards of the port is on any pretext to 
board an English ship without a regularly issued 
warrant, signed by the governor of Leghorn, nor 
is such visit to be made without due notice pre- 
viously given to the British consul, when such 18 Wr. 
practicable. It is rumoured that. the harbour- = 
master has been placed under arrest; but up to 
this time I have no information that any other step a 
towards reparation has been taken. 
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—— °°» hi t 
_ Mr. Scarlett is now on his way to 
fo iy head of the legation at Florence. By 
curious coincidence it was his fortune to have 
. the memorable Mather case in his manage- 
ment when formerly chargé (affaires, and now he 
mes back to find a very similar incident await- 
pe his interference. There are not in the present 
po any of those complications which rendered 
the former one so difficult and knotty. Not a 
icle of provocation can be alleged against the 
injured captain and his mate, nor was the outrage 
eommi under what might be assumed the 
plea of military discipline. It was wanton, as it 
was cowardly, and if ever a case called for a 
thorough explanation this is such. Nor will the 
settlement, when it does occur, be without its 
‘mificance. Inthe tone and temper which the 
n government will evince, will be exhibited 
the feeling entertained by Austria towards us at 
this most critical moment. Of late it is quite 
certain that a growing desire has been felt at 
Vienna to renew the old ties which once united 
the two nations; and although English states- 
men of every party have not scrupled to express 
desires for Italian liberty, a sentiment of more 
kindly meaning towards Austria has unques- 
tionably appeared amongst us. 

In fact, in proportion as the true position of 
Italy is understood, all men recognise the im- 
mense difficulties of legislating for that group of 
nationalities which compose the peninsula,—the 
idea of a ‘‘ United Italy” being an absurdity too 

for any to entertain; the Venetian, the 
ontese, the Tuscan, the Roman, and. the 
Neapolitan displaying contrasts and disparities 
of ter it would be difficult to tind more 
strongly marked throughout the nations of 
Europe. Nor are they more alike in feeling than 
To the Genoese the Venetians are 
quite unintelligible, and so with the Lombard 
and the Neapolitan. I do not by this imply 
that an Austrian rule is either necessary or 
politic. I would only protest against that assump- 
tion so flippantly propagated, that ‘‘ Italy for the 
Italians ” solves every difficulty of the case. 

At all events, of one point let us be well 
assured, from whatever quarter the future benefit 
of Italy is to issue it will not be France; and of 
this fact I am assured no one is more satisfied 
than M. Cavour himself. 

If that clever statesman has accepted French 
intervention, it has only been because he could 
obtain no other aid; and that, to his thinking, 
the case of Italy is one for which a settlement can 
no longer be deferred. Indeed, he is not alone in 
believing that Sardinia must either be strengthened, 
or the cause of constitutionalism be abandoned, 
gg government go back to its former despotic 


What part will England take in the coming 
struggle ? 








SCIENTIFIC. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 


Mor. al Academy, 8 P.M. Mr. Westmacott, ‘On 
eee 

— Royal Geographical Society, 8°30 p.uw. Papers to 
be read: 1. ‘“‘ Journey through the highest 
Passes in the Ala-ti and Ac-ti Mountains in 
Chinese Tartary,’”’ by T. W. Atkinson, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 2. Communication from the Right 
Hon, Lord Stanley, F.R.G.S., ‘On the Mea- 
sures which had been taken by the Indian 
Government, to ascertain the fate of M. Adolphe 
Schlagintweit.’’ 

— South Kensington Museum, 8 v.u. Mr. J. C. Robin- 
son, “‘ On Porcelain Wares in General.’’ 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 pa. Mr. Thomas Miller, 
“On Fire Insurance, Specific and Average.” 

Tozs. Royal Institution, 3 p.a. Professor Owen, “On 
Fossil Mammals.” 

— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 p.m. R. Mallet, 
M.I1.C.E., ‘‘On the Co-efficients of Elasticity 
and of Rupture in Wrought Iron, in relation to 
the volume of the metallic mass, its metallurgic 
treatment, and the axial direction of its con- 
stituent crystals.” 

Werv. Royal Society of Literature, 8'30 P.M. 

— Society of Arts,8e.m. Mr. Richard Westmacott, 
R.A., “On Colouring Sculpture.” 

— South Kensington Musewm, 8 p.m. Mr. Clarke’s 
Address to the Art Workmen on the Application 
of Ornament. 


Txurs. Royal Society, 8 r.m. Mr. Gassiot, ‘On an Expe- 
riment in which the Stratifications in Electrical 
Discharges are Destroyed by an Interruption of 
the Secon: Circuit.’’ (With Experiments.) 
Dr. Frankland, ‘‘ Researches on Organo-Metal- 
lic Bodies.” Fourth Memoir. (With Experi- 
ments.) 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m. Mr. S. A. Hart, R.A., 
“On Painting.” 

— Royal Institution, 3 r.a. Professor Tyndall, “On 
the Force of Gravity.’”’ 

_ Society of Antiquaries, 8 P.M. 

_— Linnean Society, 8 p.m. Papers to be read: 1. 
Mr. Barter, ‘‘ On the Vegetation of the Niger.” 
2. M. Bourgeau, ‘‘On the Climate and Vegeta- 
tion of Saskatchewan.” 3. Mr. Masters, ‘On 
@ monstrous form of the Wild Carrot.’’ 4, Mr. 
Spruce, “On five New Plants from Eastern 
Peru.” 

— Zoological Society, 3 e.m. General Business. 

Fri. Royal Institution. Weekly Mecting atSp.m. At 
9 p.m., Professor Tyndall, ‘On the Veined 
Structure of Glaciers.”’ 

— United Service Institution, 3 p.m. Admiral Fitzroy, 
On Meteorology.” 
— Archeological Institute, 4 Pr... 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3 p.a. Dr. W. A. Miller, “On 
‘Cegenio Chemistry.” 

_ Royal Asiatic Society, 3°30 P.m. Lecture by Viscount 
trangford, in illustration of Ethnological 
Sketches taken at Constantinople. 





Royau Asiatic Socrery.—Feb. 19. Colonel 
Sykes, M.P., in the chair. The Rev. J. Davies 
was elected into the Society. Professor H. H. 
Wilson completed the reading of his analysis of 
the Travels of Hiouen Thsang, a Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrim, who visited India and the contiguous 
countries to the north and north-west, in the first 
half of the seventh century, A.p.; and who, 
after a journey of some twenty-five thousand 
miles, and a sojourn of seventeen years, returned 
to his own country, bringing with him a journal 
of the observations he had made during his long 
pilgrimage. Professor Wilson observed that 
Hiouen Thsang appears not to have published 
any account of his lengthened wanderings, but 
that two of his disciples wrote, and gave to the 
world, a biography of their master, of which his 
diary forms the chief portion ; and this was trans- 
lated in 1853 by M. St. Julien, who has very 
recently published a translation of another Chinese 
work called the ‘‘Si-yu-ki,” which was said to be 
compiled from Sanscrit sources, but which was 
most probably obtained from the Travels of 
Hiouen Thsang, and in a great measure published 
in his own words. Ananalysis of the ‘‘ Si-yu-ki,” 
made by M. de St. Martin, with reference toa 
map of Central Asia, which was printed with M. 
Julien’s translation, complete the materials from 
whence the paper was written ; and they givea better 
account of the journey of Hiouen Thsang, and of the 
state of Central Asia in the seventh century than can 
be gathered by a native of China from the original 
works. Professor Wilson observed that Hiouen 
Thsang was one of those early Chinese travellers 
who went to India for the sole purpose of visiting 
as a pilgrim the holy places of the Buddhist 
faith ; and that their writings were chiefly inte- 
resting as giving some account of the country at a 
time when nothing was derivable from other 
sources, owing to the singular deficiency of any- 
thing geographical and historical throughout all 
Indian literature, which was only supplied in any 
considerable degree by the Mahommedan writers, 
long after the period of the Buddhist pilgrimages. 
At the same time, much of the interest which 
might have been expected from these Chinese 
journals was destroyed by the almost exclusive 
attention of the writers to an account of Buddhist 
institutions, and of the relics of Buddha. Professor 
Wilson passed a high eulogium on M. Julien’s 
work, and the admirable way in which he had 
succeeded in getting the Sanscrit names out of the 
uncouth forms in which they were entangled by 
the Chinese mode of writing; and he had given 
tables of Sanscrit equivalents for Chinese cha- 
racters, which cannot fail to be essentially useful 
to all who may in future investigate ancient 
Indian history from Chinese sources. Hiouen 
Thsang began his journey in 629 a.D., at 
Leang-cheou, in the north-west of China; went 
to the country of the Ouigurs (I-gou), and thence 
westward, in a line north of the great desert of 
Gobi, as far as Talas (Ta-los-se), on the Jaxartes, 





now, chiefly inhabited by Turks (Tou-kioué), He 
then proceeds to Samarkand (Sa-mo-kien), and to 
Bamian (Tan-yen-na), where he saw the colossal 
statues which have been described by Burnes. 
From Bamian he goes south and west ; crosses 
the Hindu Kush, and passes into India, by the 
Taxila of the Greeks, through the Punjab to 
Muttra (Ma-thou-lo), Canouje (Kei-jo-kio-ché), 
where he notices the legend of the hump-backed 
damsel (Kamja Kubja) from the Ramayana; and 
proceeds along the valley of the Ganges, noticing 
especially Kapilavestu (Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu), the 
birth-place;of Buddha ; and makes a long stay in 
Magadha, the holy land of the Buddhists, the 
country where many relics of the faith remain to 
this day. Hiouen Thsang subsequently went 
to the Dekkan. The most southern period ap- 
pears to be Kanchipura - (Kien-chi-pu-la) the 
modern Conjeveram, forty-six miles from Ma- 
dras. From hence he goes, west by north, till 
he reaches the Western Ghauts, and thence, by 
a long sweep to the North, through the Konkan 
to Valablie (Fa-li-pi). In this part, as observed 
by M. St. Martin, there is great confusion in 
bearings and distances, the former being often 
inverted, and the latter greatly exaggerated ; and 
Prof. Wilson is inclined to believe that we have 
here a relation of detached journeys, or even of 
routes, derived from information unvisited by the 
pilgrim. The route is now through Guzerat and 
Sinde, to Kabul, where he names the capital, 
Hupina—the Alexandria Opiana of Stephen of 
Byzantium, still named Hupifin. From this 
region he returned home through the valley of the 
Oxus, the cities of Cashgar and Yarkiend, and the 
great desert of Golie, to the place from whence he 
had set out seventeen years before. 





Sraristica Socrery.—Tuesday, February 15th. 
Col. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Lord Palmerston was elected a Fellow. Mr. 
Newmarch read a paper ‘‘On the Electoral Statistics 
of England and Wales, 1856-7, Part Il.” The 
object of the paper is not to advocate reform or 
any particular scheme of reform. Its aim is to 
show the present proportions of representation to 
population and income; and to ascertain the 
numerical effect of proposals which have been 
made for extending the suffrage in counties and in 
boroughs. We may estimate the number of adult 
males in England and Wales, at the present time, 
at 5,000,000 ; the number of inhabited houses at 
3,600,000 ; and the number of voters at 942,000. 
Of the inhabited houses 60 per cent. may be con- 
sidered as worth less than 6/. per annum ; 15 per 
cent. as worth 6/. and under 10/. ; and 25 per cent. 
as worth 10/7. and above. Of the occupiers of 
houses under 6/. 20 per cent. ; and of the occupiers 
of houses from 6/. to 101. 10 per cent. may be 
regarded as released from local assessments on 
grounds implying poverty. The following table 
shows the present constituencies in cuunties and 
boroughs, and the augmented constituencies that 
would be formed by adopting (1) a 10/. occupation 
qualification in counties, (2) a 62. occupation in 
counties and boroughs, (8) a merely household 
occupation in counties and boroughs : 

















Borough Total 

Votes. Votes. 
Present Constituencies ...... 502 432,000 934,000 
101. Occupation in Counties .. 432 1,942,000 
61. Occupation ........... 600,000 1,500,000 
Occupation merely....... mee 1,7 1,030,000 2,810,000 


For the consideration of the electoral statistics 
of England and Wales, it has been thought 
desirable to arrange the counties in groups, as 
follows : 
1. Metropolitan : Middlesex. 
2. South Eastern: Kent, 


Hants. 

3. South Midland : Berks, Bucks, Herts, Oxon, 
Northampton, and Beds. 

4, Eastern: Hunts, Cambridge, Essex, Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Lincoln, Rutland, York (East Riding). 

5. South Western: Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, 
Wilts, Somerset. 

6. West Midland: Gloucester, 
Hereford, Worcester, Salop, Stafford. 

7. Midland : Warwick, Derby, Leicester, Notts. 


Surrey, Sussex, 


Monmouth, 





| his furthest northern point. Talas was then, as 


emer, mele ot 
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8. North Western : Cheshire, Lancashire, York 
(West Riding). 

9. Northern: York (North Riding), Durham, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland. 

10. South Wales. 

11, North Wales. 

Groups 3, 4, 5, and 6, form the agricultural 
division of the kingdom. It is here that the 
greatest discrepancy exists between income and 
members. Taking the whole of England and 
Wales, the proportion of annual income assessed 
to the income-tax under schedules A, B, and D, 
is 730,000/. income to each member in counties ; 
in boroughs 280,000/. to each member. In the 
four agricultural groups the proportion is 740, 000/. 
per member in the counties, and 100,0002. in the 
boroughs. From investigations made into the 
workings of the Poor-Law Acts, it appears that 
the constituencies created on the cumulative prin- 
ciple do not exceed the Parliamentary constituen- 
cies by more than 10 per cent. ; and also that the 
voting-paper system brings nearly 90 per cent. of 
the constituents to the poll, the avarage on the 
open-voting system being not more than 50 per 
cent. Throughout the inquiry it has been mani- 
fest that in the settlement of our electoral system 
there is no trace of numerical uniformity ; and it 
is perfectly certain that no alteration on a basis of 
numerical uniformity could be effected without a 
complete breaking-up and re-modelling of all the 
existing local boundaries, and of most of the 
existing local laws of the country. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. Chadwick, 
Dr. Guy, Mr. Hodge. Dr. Parr, Mr. Lumley, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. Lee, Mr. Wilson, M.P., Mr. 
Tite, M.P., Mr. Slaney, M.P., and the Chairman 
took part ; and thanks having been voted to Mr. 
Newmarch, the meeting separated. 





INSTITUTION OF CrviL ENGINEERS.—January 
11 and 18. George P. Bidder, Esq., Vice Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. January 25 and February 1, 
Joseph Locke, Esq., M.P., President in the Chair. 
The discussion upon Mr. M. Scott’s Paper, ‘‘ De- 
scription of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, 
and of certain Improvements in Breakwaters, ap- 
— to Harbours of Refuge,” occupied these 
our evenings. 

At the Monthly Ballot, on January 11th, the 
following candidates were balloted for, and duly 
elected :—Messrs. H. A. Fletcher, M. Ohren, and 
W. B. Wright, as Associates. 

At the Monthly Ballot, on February Ist, the 
following candidates were balloted for, and duly 
elected :—Messrs. W. M. Brydone, A. W. Makin- 
son, and T. B. Winter, as Members ; and Messrs. 
E. Gilkes, C. J. Mead, and J. Reid, as Associates. 

February 8th. The Paper read was ‘On the 
Performance of the Screw Steamship Sahel, fitted 
with Du Trembley’s Combined Vapour Engine ; 
and of the sister-ship Oasis, with Steam Engines 
worked expansively, and provided with Partial 
Surface Condensation,” by Mr. James W. Jame- 
son. The discussion, which was opened, was 
announced to be continued at the next meeting. 





ZooLocicat Socrery.—Tuesday, February 23, 
1859, Dr. Gray, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the 
chair, the secretary read a paper by Dr. Baird, 
“‘On a new species of Tvenia, found by Mr. E. 
Gerrard, of the British Museum, in the intestines 
of the Albatross (Diomedia exulans). Dr. Baird 
characterised it by the name of Z'enia sulciceps. 
Dr. Gray read a paper ‘‘On the Eared Seal of the 
Cape of Good Hope.” At the last meeting he 
_ an account of the Eared Seal from Behring 

traits, showing that it was distinct from the 
species found in other localities, since which he 
had received from Paris, a fine spec.men of an 
adult Eared Seal from the Cape of Good Hope, 
which has been described in the catalogue of the 
British Museum as Olaria Delalandii. 
Seal from Behring Straits, it proves a species of 
Arctocephalus, and like it, it is quite distinct from 


flattened hair ; but this under-fur is much shorter 
and less abundant in the adult specimen now under 
examination, than in that from Behring Straits, 
or from the Falkland Islands. It is about the 
same size as the Seal from the Arctic Circle, but 
is much paler in its general colour. 








FINE ARTS. 


The Church of England Photographie Portrait 
Gallery. Parts 2—5. (Mason & Co.) 

The Bench and the Bar: a Series of Photographic 
Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. Parts 1 & 2. 
(Mason & Co.) 

THERE will soon be scarcely a man of any note 

whose face—likeness warranted, Sun the painter 

—will not be public property, procurable by friend 

or foe for a few shillings. This series of Church 

of England clergymen goes on prosperously. We 
have here a bishop, two deans, and a golden lec- 
turer. All are men whose celebrity justifies the 
publication of their portraits, and some might not 

unfairly have considered themselves entitled to a 

more favourable setting forth. 

The first in order of publication is ‘The Rev. 
Daniel Moore, M.A., Incumbent of Camden 
Chapel, and Lothbury Lecturer,’ who seems to 
have been in no very amiable mood when the 
camera fixed its eye upon him. The photograph 
itself is not very successful. Itis flat, wanting in 
definition, and not very agreeable in colour. The 
Bishop of Durham (by Mr. J. Watkins) is far 
happier. The head, a keen, cheerful, intellectual 
one, comes out distinctly and vigorously, and 
the print would be altogether satisfactory were it 
not for the hands, which are blurred and swollen. 
No. 4 contains Dr. Hook of Leeds, by Mr. 
Ramsden of that town. There is no mistakin 
the likeness ; but from the upper part of the hea 
being inclined backwards, the mouth and chin, are 
rendered unduly prominent and fleshy. The in- 
tellectual character is sunk, and instead of the 
earnest pastor and popular preacher, we have 
what might be taken for the shrewd senior partner 
of a flourishing Leeds factory. As a photograph 
it is flat and ineffective. The last of the present 
series is Dr. Trench, a faithful but certainly not 
spirituel likeness. Nor is the photograph which 
is from the studio of ‘‘The London School of 
Photography,” by any means a masterpiece. This 
print affords, by the way, a curious example of 
the officious faithfulness of photography. Dr. 
Trench is a distinguished scholar and author. A 
book in the hand was therefore the orthodox 
symbol. But the ‘‘School” knows nothing 
of philology or theology. Its library had 
neither Trench on Words, nor Trench on Miracles. 
All it could muster was a Manual of Chemistry. 
This it was thought would not do for Dean 
Trench, however it might have suited Dean 
Buckland. The title on the back was therefore 
covered with some undecypherable hieroglyphics : 
but the Sun was not to be so hoodwinked. He saw 
through the sham and proclaimed it. And so the 
Dean is immortalised—a puzzle for posterity— 
pondering profoundly on Fownes’s Manual. 

We are afraid we cannot compliment the 


SS a 
yet you no more think of the particular hairs ip 
ooking at the whole than you would in looking gt 
the real wig on the living Chancellor's head, 
lest we lose the Chancellor in looking at his wig, 
let us say that the head is a very forcible and 
characteristic one, and that the whole mith | 
makes an effective and artistic picture, Both 
Sir Knight-Bruce and Sir Page Wood are by 
Mr. J. Watkins, and are very creditable to his 
taste and skill—but in both there are many more 
white specks and black spots than ought to appear 
in the works of so practised a manipulator, 

We ought perhaps to add that the portraits jy 
each series are accompanied with brief memoirs 
—written in very good taste—giving the neo 
dates and facts, but omitting all comments, 





ROWNEY’S CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, 


We have just had an opportunity afforded ug of 
examining the series of coloured copies of pi 
chiefly drawings in water-colours, printed by the 
chromo-lithographic process of Messrs. Rowney, and 
of witnessing the process itself in its various s 
The object sought to be attained by chrono 
graphy is the production of fac-similes of pie. 
tures in colour, touch, and texture, as well as 
in drawing, light and shadow. This is accom. 
plished by repeated printings of the same 1 
from a succession of lithographic stones, 
stone prints one colour or tint, and it would gon. 
sequently be necessary to have as many stones as 
there are colours, or modifications of colonr, in 
the picture, were it not that some tints are pm. 
duced by the superposition of one colour or tint 
upon others previously printed. As it is, a very 
large number of stones, in some instances no 
fewer than twenty-four, are employed ; in which 
case each print is of course passed four-and-twenty 
times through the printing press. None of the 
stones contain more than a portion of the subject, 
hence it requires the nicest care to adjust the 
paper accurately in the successive printings, orto 
make it, as it is technically termed, register cor- 
rectly. Even the unequal drying of the 
affects the register. Yet it is essential that it be 
done even to the fiftieth of an inch, or drawing 
and colour will be alike disturbed. This kindof 
printing is done entirely by hand, and to be done 
properly it requires the constant supervision of an 
artistic eye. 

Chromo-lithography has been now some it 
before the public, and, as the manner in which the 
colours—it is hardly necessary to say that ail 
colours alone are employed—influence each other 
in printing, blend with, modify, or counteract one 
another, becomes better understood, the process 
is found to be more and more effective in the 
hands of experienced art-workmen. But 3 
thing almost depends on the controlling 
As areally successful engraving from a good picture 
can only be produced by an engraver who possesses 
taste and feeling, and understands the principles 
of art as well as knows how to use his burin, so It 
is evident there must be an educated eye and 
artistic knowledge to reproduce, with any appro 
to fidelity, the subtle lines and hues and gradations 
of colour on which the superiority of the work of 





publishers on the brilliancy of their prints, what- 
ever we may do on their good fortune in obtaining 
such sitters. But the series is one which in its | 
entireness cannot fail to interest all churchmen, | 
while some of the names will command respect far | 
beyond the pale of any Church. | 
The Bench and the Bar, however, are de- | 
cidedly in advance of the pulpit. The lawyers 
certainly outshine the parsons. There are only | 
two of them, but both are men of more than 
average mark. No.1 is Lord Justice Sir J. L. 
Knight-Bruce—a capital likeness, minus the 
humour which usually lurks about the corners 





of his lordship’s mouth. The Lord Justice 


Like the | has neither gown nor wig: but Vice-Chancellor 
| Sir Page Wood is resplendent in full dress horse- 
‘hair, lace, and broidered robes. 


But the Vice- 


any of the species of that genus in the British | Chancellor certainly becomes his habit or his habit 


Museum. 


It is also, like that from Behring | him. 


The wig is really a curiosity in its way. 


Straits, a Fur Seal, that is to say, it has a close | Examined with a lens it is a very marvel of imita- 
coat of red under-fur, at the roots of the rigid | tion. Every individual hair is several and distinct ; 


| a master mainly depends. ant 
| the artist’s eye and feeling evident in the majority 


And it is the want of 


of chromo-lithographs which has done so much to 
bring the art into disrepute, or rather we should 
perhaps say, has prevented its value being duly 
— 

Vithout entering into comparison between the 
work of various chromo-lithographers, we may 
observe that Messrs. Rowney have practised the 
art with steadily increasing success, almost from 
its introduction, and have now collected @ 
“gallery” of perhaps a hundred reproductions 
of drawings, chiefly landscapes, by our leading 
water-colour painters, including Turner, Prout, 
Harding, Dewint, Cattermole, Callow, Row- 
botham, F. Tayler, Hunt, Topham, Copley 
Fielding, Bright, Holland, Pyne, &e. | 5om 
these are really extraordinary in their minute 
faithfulness. The sketchy style of Callow, for 
example, is so happily caught that a tolerable 
judge might be deceived without a close cxamina- 


Some of 
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Sew SERIES. 

— No. $5.52 ae 26, ioe! 
Alrs in 
p So again Rowbotham’s original drawing of 
8 wi 0m calabrian Coast’ stands alongside the chromo- 
wig, lithographic copy in the gallery, and the identity 
ring, of colour and even touch is almost perfect. Prout’s 
Both ris also very cleverly rendered. But perhaps 
re by the most admirable, because the most difficult to 
0 his imitate, of all those earlier water-colour drawings 
more is Turner's ‘ Bridge of Tours,’ in which the quiet, 
Pear subdued, and exquisitely harmonious colour is 

copied with fine feeling. Turner used to say that 
ws the charm of colour was mainly dependent on the 
ts in ys in a picture, and the artists who super- 
— end these reproductions seem fully alive to the 
“sary value of subdued tones and quiet grays. 

Recently Messrs. Rowney have been working 
on ‘a larger seale, and copying paintings in oil as 
well as water-colours. Their most ambitious 
effort is Turner’s well-known work now at Marl- 

“a borough House, ‘Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,’ 
ures, agorgeous blaze of colour, and one defying the 
the efforts of the most accomplished copyist. We 
dong have seen no copy in oil or water-colours that 


could be said to render worthily this extraordi- 

picture, and we do not think the print an 
exception. But it is not inferior to the copies 
we have seen, and it is worthy of all commenda- 


nals could reach ; but wherever they find their 
way they help to educate the eye, retine the taste, 
and foster and extend the love of art. 





M. NIEPCE DE ST. VICTOR’S EXPERIMENTS 
ON LIGHT. 

Some months ago, as will be remembered, 
great interest was excited by the announcement 
by M. Niépee de St. Victor of a discovery made 
by him of a new action of light, and that light 
could be stored up, as it were, for use when- 
ever required. The experiments were clear and 
precise, and the discovery was on all hands re- 
ceived as one of the most extraordinary of the 
results of the study of photogenic action. But 
the attempts made in this country to repeat the 
experiments failed of success, and some doubts of 
their accuracy have of late been gaining ground. 
At the last annual meeting of the Photographic 
Society, the President in his address from the 
chair gave formal expression to these doubts ; and 


| Mr. Hardwich in the preface to the new edition of 


his ‘‘Photographic Chemistry,” stated that he 
had decided to omit any account of the experi- 
ments, and to “leave the subject for further 
investigation.” 

M. Niépcee very naturally felt pained at this 
scepticism of English scientific men, and he in- 





vited Mr. Wheatstone to visit his laboratory in 





| the Louvre, and ‘‘see with his own eyes a photo- | 


“wd tion as a specimen of colour-printing : the later 
. impressions, by the way, have been greatly im- 
proved by strengthening the gray tints in the | 
see earlier stages. ‘To produce this print (which is 
du 97 inchés by 18), twenty-four stones are used. | 
By Another very large, and to our thinking more | 
pro satisfactory print, is Mulready’s ‘Crossing the | 
bint Ford,’in the Vernon Gallery. This is reproduced | 
ray of the same size as the original; and the very 
4 trick of the master’s pencil, the somewhat | 
ich peculiar flesh tints, and the general tone and | 
nty jour are repeated with curious felicity. We | 
£0! Pp irious felicity e | 
the recommend to Messrs. Rowney that universal | 
- fayourite ‘Choosing the Wedding Gown’ as | 
the subject of a similar repetition. We fancy | 
to if that picture could be as successfully copied, 
wl it prove about the most popular print yet 
ia ; but it would, we imagine, be very 
; cult to render faithfully. The latest, and on 
a the whole the finest, of these prints, is another 
vd from the Vernon Collection, —Stanfield’s ‘Canal of 


the Gindecca, and Church of the Jesuits, Venice,’ 

the same size as the Turner print, and a 
little less than the original painting (27 in. by 18%). 
Itiga very chaste and effective print. Another 
of these copies of oil paintings is a clever fruit- 
piece by George Lance. 

@ supercilious connoisseurs affect to look 
down upon these ‘‘mechanical copyings.” We 
havé no such feeling. We welcome gladly what- 
ever seems likely to extend the enjoyment of good 
art, Colour is a part of painting which mects a 
universal want. But it is only by some mechan- 
ical appliance that coloured pictures, or anything 
better than the merest daubs, can be brought 
Within the reach of any but the affluent. More 
than once have we expressed our pleasure at 
See tale yea ’ gr te of the Great 
Mas published at a price that enables the 
hutiblest mechanic or sedan to have one or more 
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| placed a piece of paper printed upon in large letters; he 


graph made by light which had been stored up for | 
several months.” he Photographic News of last | 
week (Feb. 18) contains a communication from the 
Abbé Moigno giving full particulars of the result ; 
and as the subject is one so curious in itself and 
so generally interesting, we copy the leading | 
heads of the learned Abbé’s letter : 

“*M. Niépce took a tube containing a piece of pasteboard | 
which had been impregnated with tartaric acid, insolated | 
for a length of time, and rolled up in it, in the month of 
June last, and the tube then hermetically closed. He and 

-rofessor Wheatstone placed themselves in a dark room; 
M. Ni&®pcee had a sheet of sensitised paper, on which he 


then opened the tube, holding it vertically, with the orifice 
downwards, and this orifiee he placed on the printed 
paper which covered the sensitive paper; the tube was 
left in this position for about ten minutes, at the end of 
which time he rémoved it. The circle on the paper 
blackening in all its parts where it was not protected by 
the printed letters, at once visibly manifested the action 
of the light; the printed paper being removed, the cha- 
racters were found to be very neatly traced in white, or 
forming a nevative proof; this negative was treated like 
ordinary negatives, that is to say, it was fixed, and Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone placed it in his portfolio, to produce it 
before the Royal and Photographic Societies; a proof 
obtained by means of light that had been imprisoned for 
six months. The experiment, therefore, succeeded per- 
fectly. Professor Wheatstone takes with him two tubes, 
one of which was placed in our hands on the 7th February, 
1858, more than a year ago, the other closed in the month 
of June last, like that which was so efficacious under his 
inspection, and he will himself repeat the experiment in | 
London before his illustrious colleag-:es, who will not then | 
retain even the shadow of a doubt as to the reality of the 
persistent activity of the light.” 

M. Moigno gives in the paper referred to a for- 
mula by which ‘‘ every one who wishes may suc- 
ceed” in obtaining similar results. The editor of 
The Photographie News has seen the picture taken 
in the presence of Professor Wheatstone, and 
states that— 

“The distinctness with which the printed paper used 





of a his cottage walls. The prints before us are, as 
ty ks of art, of course of a far higher grade. 
to they address themselves to those who admire and 
id eat appreciate good English pictures, but whose 
y means scarcely permit them to indulge in the luxury 

of : re buying. These chromo-lithographs 
* ly them with the best substitutes for the works 
y admire but cannot purchase. For less than 
4 as many shillings as the orginals would cost 
4 uneas, they can have, in one of these prints, a 
‘ vety admirable copy of a capital water-colour 
‘ Popes wanting, undoubtedly, in those subtle- 
J ties and refinements of touch and colour, which 
only the hand of a master playing freely with his 
4 could give, but still such as the most 
; tivated might regard with pleasure in his port- 
f 0 or on the walls of his drawing-room. While 
» & guinea-and-a-half, or a couple of guineas, 
‘ ngularly exact reproductions may be obtained 
of such works as Mulready’s or Stanfield’s Vernon 


| perfectly surprising.” 





as a negative is reproduced on the sensitised paper, is 


The same paper also contains an account of | 
another remarkable discovery recently made by | 
M. Niépcee : 

“Having prepared a pee with nitrate of silver and 
chloride of gold, he placed a negative upon it and enclosed 
the whole in a substitute for the ordinary printing frame, 
and submitted it to the action of radiant heat; the result | 
answered his expectations. We have before us pictures | 
obtained by him by these means, which are very distinct, | 
even to the extent of reproducing legibly the inscription 
around a shield.” 

This result is probably due to molecular action ; 
and indeed some very curious results, pointing in 
the same direction, have been obtained in this 
country by experiments suggested by, or varia- 
tions of, the well-known experiments of Moser. 





A letter from Boston states that the unfinished 
work of the late historian, Mr. Prescott, is to be | 








Gallery paintings. To us this seems to be an 
tnmingled good. Such prints not merely diffuse 
Pledsure through a far wider circle than the origi- 
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carried to a conclusion by his secretary, John 
Foster Kirk. 


THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—p~—. 

MusicaL Society or Lonpon.—The event of 
the past week was undoubtedly the second grand 
concert given on Wednesday evening by this new 
society, which, though scarcely a year old, has 
reached a degree of on gene wholly without 
precedent in the musical history of this country. 
The first concert, held about a month ago, has 
been the town’s talk ever since, and the one under 
notice was, with respect to the performance, even 
more than a match for it. Let us, however, depart 
from our usual custom, in honour of an unusual 
occurrence, and append the programme : — 
Highland Overture... 5 oe ... Niels Gade. 
Recit. and Air(Indian Queen), Mr. Santley. Purcell. 
Scena (MS.), “‘ Medora,” Miss Dolby __... Henry Smart. 
Duet (MS.), Pianoforte and Orchestra ; 

Pianoforte, M. Silas os <a 

Part IT. 
Symphony, “‘ Die Weihe der Téne” 
Aria, “Ah! Rendimi quel core,” 

Dolby (Mitrane) ... vis si 
Scena, Mr. Santley (Fair Rosamond) 
Overture (Die Zauberfiote) ee la 

Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mello 

The Highland Overture of M. Gade is a laboured 
and spiritless effusion, and, well as it was played, 
failed to create the slightest interest. Some of 
our contemporaries, however, led into error by the 
title with which the Danish musician has invested 
his work, have criticised it because it is not 
Scotch in character. Now, there happen to be 
‘*‘ Highlands” in other countries besides Scot- 
land ; and, as M. Gade was never in Great Britain, 
it is probable he was neither thinking of Ben 
Lomond nor of Ben Nevis when he wrote his 
overture—but of Scandinavian uplands further 
north. Another mistake, made current through 
the London papers, it is perhaps equally 
advisable to correct. Instead of being ‘* wholly 
unknown” to this country, the music of M. Gade 
has enjoyed more than one chance of a hearing, 

his symphony in A minor having been performed 
at the Philharmonic concerts, and several of his 
works at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. Nor 
can those who were present have forgotten the 
trial of M. Gade’s Symphony in C Major (1844), 
by the band of the Philharmonic Society, under 
Mendelssohn’s direction, in the Hanover Square 
Rooms—an incident which led to circumstances 
not very honourable to any one concerned, except 
to Mendelssohn himself. At that time, just after 
Mendelssohn had taken him by the hand, and 
introduced him to the Gewandhaus Concerts, at 
Leipsic—where, after the great musician’s death, 
he succeeded to the post of director,*—M. Gade 
promised brilliantly ; but his promise has 
scarcely been fulfilled. At any rate the Highland 
Overture is one of the poorest, dryest, and least 
characteristic of his works. 

Purcell’s famous scene, ‘‘ Ye twice ten hundred 
deities,” sounded very old-fashioned after M. 
Gade’s overture, in spite of the coldly correct 
singing of Mr. Santley, and the additional accom- 
paniments of the late Mr. Kearns, pe which 
the quidnuncs were sure to inveigh, and have 
inveighed—laudatores temporis acti, as they are, 
to a quidnunc. Mr. Henry Smart's Medora is a 
finely-written scena, and splendidly instrumented 
for the orchestra ; but it is too like Weber (what 
critic was it who found it like Mozart?),+ and 
somewhat too lengthy. Miss Dolby sang it 
finely ; and had it not been unfavourably placed, 
after a couple of such long, and comparatively 
dull pieces (itself being none of the liveliest), it 
would have produced a more sensible effect. 

The duet of M. Silas for pianoforte and or- 
chestra is a piece of inflated insipidity, and the 
performance of the pianoforte part by the com- 
poser was by no means of so highly-finished a 
description as to set it off to advantage. From 
these preliminaries it may be gathered that the 
first part of the concert was, to say the least of it, 
a little prolix. 

The weak points in the second part were con- 


las. 


... Spohr. 
Miss 
... F. Rossi 
... John Barnett. 
Mozart. 
n. 





* Vacated some time after, in favour of M. Rietz, Men- 
delssohn’s pupil—M. Gade preferring to be a despot at 
Copenhagen, rather than a King Log at Leipsic. 

+ The critic of the Daily News.—Printer’s Devil, 
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fined exclusively to the vocal music. Rossi's 
antique air, composed about the time of Purcell 
(near the end of the seventeenth century), coming 
immediately next to Spohr’s symphony, had a 
most grotesque appearance. Imagine Colley 
Cibber at the Princess’s Theatre, witnessing the 
complex and intricate scenic paraphernalia of Mr. 
Charles Kean’s Macbeth, and Corelli listening to a 
fiddle concerto by Paganinior Ernst! Poor Mr. John 
Barnett was still worse off, his scena (‘‘ The morn- 
ing breaks”) being lengthy and discursive, full of 
diluted Webcrisms, and not over clear in con- 
struction. How, then, could it be made attractive 
at the fag end of such a concert? Mr. Santley 
appeared to feel that his position was untenable— 
at least if we may judge by the tameness of his 
delivery, which contrasted unfavourably with 
Miss Dolby’s very animated performance just 
before—a performance that infused life even into 
the defunct Sig. Rossi. 

The Wethe der Tone (Consecration of Sound) 
redeemed everything. Never was so truly 
niarvellous a performance of Spohr’s most superb 
orchestral symphony heard before, at home or 
abroad. Mr. Alfred Mellon and his band (the 
finest ever organised in this country, although the 
tenors might be strengthened by the addition of 
Mr. Doyle) covered themselves with laurels by 
this grand display, in which the very ge pom 
of orchestral colouring was attained. Such delicacy 
and such force united, either or both at hand 
when wanted, surpassed all we can remember. 
What a'glorious work is this Weihe der Téne /— 
and what a faultless work might it not be ren- 
dered by curtailing the second part of the March 
{not one note of the March itself, be it under- 
stood) of about one-half! The episode be- 
comes monotonous and tiresome long before the 
conclusion. 

Well, if we had a long time to wait for absolute 
perfection, it was found at last. The overture to 
Die Zauberflite is surely one of the most astonish- 
ing productions, not merely of the musical art, 
but of the human mind. Let a thousand Aristarchi 
busy themselves—for as many years as (according 
to astronomical calculation), Donati’s comet would 
take to perform the journey from its aphelion 
(just a few million leagues the other side of 
Neptune) to the nearest fixed star—in criticising 
the overture to Die Zauberflite, and we defy them 
to detect a flaw. ‘‘ Sir,”—Dr. Johnson might have 
said—‘‘there is no speck in it. The diamond 
is of the purest water. You are not of my opinion? 
Then ye me, Sir—you are a donkey.” 

And the performance of Mozart’s overture was 
worthy of it. What more need be said ? 

The next concert is announced to take place on 
the 30th prox., when Miss Arabella Goddard is to 
play the fourth pianoforte Concerto (in F minor), 
of Professor Sterndale Bennett. ‘This is as if 
Napoleon III. should, just at the present moment, 
invite Leopold of Austria to dinner. The Musical 
Society of London is beyond question the great 
artistic fact of the day—and one of the earliest 
results o¢ its suzcess must in all likelihood be 
the dissolution of the Philharmonic Society, 
which, if the younger institution continues to 
prosper, will stand in a not much more significant 
igt than the concerts Dr. Wylde persists in 
deaominating ‘‘New Philharmonic.” ‘ Cupiditas 
racix iniquitatis,” says St. Bernard, in the sixth 
chapter of his Liber Seatus—(the Musical Society 
wf London does not seek for gain). ‘‘ Jnitium 
umnis peccati et causa totius perditionis, superba,” 
says the same devout preacher in another chapter 
(and the old Philharmonic Society has not sinned 
on the score of modesty). But what has this to 
do with the Consecration of Sound! ‘Positively 
nothing.” 





MonpAy Porutar Concerts.—The second of 
the ‘‘classical” series was quite as triumphant 
as the first. It was now the turn of Mozart, from 
whose compositions, vocal and instrumental, the 
programme was wholly made out. The selection 
was as interesting as well could be, the perform- 
ance as fine, and the audience (one of the St. 
James’s Hall ‘‘ bumpers”) as delighted as on the 


Wieniawski, as first violin, and played so admir- 
ably that the accomplished Pole was not missed. 
The other performers were as before—in the 

uintet (the passionato G minor) Messrs. Ries, 
Doyle, Schreurs, and Piatti, and in the quartet 
(the admirable C major, No. 6 of the Haydn set) 
the same, with the exception of Mr. Doyle, who 
was compelled, after the first part, to 
abandon Mozart for Balfe, at the Royal 
English Opera. Mr. Doyle, however, was able, 
happily, to stay late encugh at St. James’s Hall 
to assist in the beautiful trio in E flat, for piano, 
viola, and clarionet, in the performance of which 
he was associated with Mr. Benedict and Mr. 
Lazarus. There was still a fourth instrumental 

iece—the Sonata in B flat (not the familiar one, 

ut the No, 14, introduced by Miss Arabella 
Goddard at her soirées last season), for piano and 
violin, entrusted to Mr. Benedict and M. Sainton. 
With this the audience were so enchanted that 
they rapturously encored the slow movement. 
Indeed, the whole of the instrumental music was 
listened to with a degree of interest almost unpre- 
cedented, and every movement was applauded in 
the most enthusiastic manner. The vocal music, 
just as charming and attractive in its way, ex- 
hibited so great a variety that we are tempted to 
quote from the programme, as the best means of 
affording our readers an idea of how and from 
what sources it was culled :— 

Song, ‘The very Angels vi dear,” Mr. ht og 
Cooper—Duet, “Ah perdona,”’ Miss Stabbach and Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper—Song, “ L’ Addio,’’ Miss Palmer—Quartet 
canone, “‘ E nel tuo nel mio bicchiero,”” Misses Stabbach 
and Palmer, Messrs. Wilbye Cooper and Santley—Song, 
“Since youth and beauty both are thine,”’ Miss Stabbach 
—Duet, ‘‘ Su beviam del bon licore,’”’ Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
and Mr. Santley—Song, ‘‘Queste aventurieri infami,” 
Mr. Santley—Trio, “Soave sia il vento,’”” Miss Stabbach, 
Miss Palmer, and Mr. Santley. 

All the above pieces were given con amore ; 
and two of them—viz. the canzonet, ‘‘ L’ Addio,” 
and the duet, ‘‘Su beviam” (J/ Seraglio), encored. 
Miss Palmer, who sang the air allotted to her 
with exquisite feeling, obtained such an ‘‘ova- 
tion” as is rarely accorded to an artist. There 
‘were again two organ pieces by Mr. Hopkins of 
the Temple ; but the instrument is not in good 
order, and even Mr. Wesley or Mr. Best would be 
at a loss to make it sound agreeably. 

At the third concert on Monday, the pro- 
gramme will be divided between Haydn and 
Weber—a capital contrast. 





Musicat Notes oF THE WEEK.—Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s Choir has given two concerts, at which 
the principal interest was created by a selection 
from the glees and other compositions of the late 
Sir Henry Bishop. On both occasions crowds 
were attracted to St. Martin’s Hall. Such genuine 
music, well sung, is sure to delight. Mr. Leslie 
should introduce more of it; less of the ‘‘ Allen” 
school of part-song; and no ‘‘ prize” pieces at all. 

Her Majesty, Prince Albert, and a distinguished 
party, witnessed the performance of Mr. Balfe’s 
Satanella for the second time, on Tuesday evening. 

The Vocal Association (conductor, Mr. Bene- 
dict) held its second ‘‘undress concert” at St. 
James’s Hall on Thursday night. At the next 
public concert we shall hear (for the first time) an 
‘Ave Maria,” from Mendelssohn’s unpublished, 
opera of Lorely. Handel’s Solomon was to be 
produced last night by the» Sacred Harmonic 
Society at Exeter Hall. Although not one of that 
master’s very greatest works, the choruses in this 
oratorio alone make it worth a hearing. 

At the last Crystal Palace concert, Miss Cathe- 
rine Hayes was the principal singer, and among 
other interesting pieces Beethoven’s magnificent 
overture to Coriolanus, and Mendelssohn’s First 
Symphony (in C minor), with the scherzo arranged 
from the Ottetto expressly for the Philharmonic 
Society, were performed. At the concert to-day 
there will be a feature of more than ordinary im- 
portance—viz., the music to the @dipus of 
Sophocles, which Mendelssohn composed at the 
instigation of the King of Prussia. This has only 
once been heard in London, and then under very 


_ Davison & Co.), is an English version of Mozart's 





unfavourable circumstances, at a concert for the 





Mendelssohn night. M. Sainton succeeded to M. , 


benefit of Miss Anderson at the Royal Italian | 
Opera. 


; such music is made, 


a 

From abroad we learn that M. Meyerbeer's ney 
work will be positively brought out at the 
Comique on the 15th of March. In Turin, 
Victoire Balfe has made her début with brilliant 
success, at the Teatro Reggio, as Amina jp 
Sonnanbula, having been recalled twice 
every act—nine times in the course of the eyenj 
Her next part will, we hear, be Cathering i 
Meyerbeer’s Etoile du Nord. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


From a bundle of music—good, bad, and ing 
ferent, we gladly select Six Melodies pour y 
Piano, composées par H. J. A. Hennen (Addi 
Hollier, & Lucas), as excellent things of their 
kind, written with taste and correctness, effectiy, 
without being difficult, and, though belonging ty 
the family of Lieder ohne Worte, by no means 
either slavish copies or indirect parodies of Men. 
delssohn. This last is great praise, and bestowe 
with the less chariness on account of the othe 
commendable qualities we have named. Nos, 9 
3, 5, and 6, are the best of the Melodies, byt 
there is more than average merit in every one of 
them. 

Mr. Benedict’s ‘‘last new” fantasia, hase 
upon Dr. Arne’s delightful melody ‘‘ Where ty 
Bee sucks” (Chappell & Co.), and dedicated to 
the Misses Sutherland, is as attractive (though ina 
different style) as his ‘‘ Erin” and ‘ Caledonia,” 
noticed some time since. The theme is presented 
admirably, a ae in an interesting manner, 
and varied with a happy combination of elegance 
and brilliancy. The whole takes almost the 
shape of a romance, and ends as it begins (most 
appropriately), like a reverie. No doubt M, 
Benedict was dreaming of the ‘‘dainty Ariel” wha 
he composed it. 

To all who care for such vocal perpetrations as 
those with which the gentlemen styling them- 
selves ‘‘ Christy’s Minstrels ” are in the habit of 
edifying their constant patrons, Boosey’s Christy's 
Minstrels Album (Boosey & Sons), containing 
twelve of their most notorious ditties, —‘‘ Hoop de 
Dooden do,” of course, included—with chorus and 
pianoforte accompaniment, besides concertina and 
violin ad libitum, may be safely recommended. Such 
‘*amateurs” will also unquestionably find ple 
sure in Mr. Nordmann’s (rather clever) diverti- 
mento, entitled An Evening with Christy's Min 
strels (same publishers) ; and not less so with Mr. 
Laurent’s Christy's Waltz (do.), which is decidedly 
spirited. Having said thus much, we take leave 
of the sham niggers’ spurious ‘‘melodies” (!) with 
a gratification, the extent of which is hardly to be 
conveyed through the medium of words una- 
companied by gesticulation. In the way of 
dance-music, we have to acknowledge Mr. Lau- 
rent’s Satanella Valse (same publishers), in which 
some of the most popular themes in Mr. Balfe’s 
last opera—the fascinating Power of Love among 
the rest—are brought together in tempting pro- 
fusion ; and the Satanella Quadrilles (ditto), a 
very showy and attractive set, also by 
Laurent, to which the identical phrase may 
apply. Finally, let us name Love in Idleness— 
a polka by Jeanne Le Brun (Leoni Lee)— 
in itself so lively and pretty as to render its title 
no less anomalous than fantastic. ‘‘ And maidens 
call it Love in idleness” was assuredly not meant 
by Shakspere as a  eiattaas allusion to Mille. 
Brun’s vivacious polka. 

With a vocal piece or two we must close our 
budget. ‘The very angels weep, dear” (Duncan 





most exquisitely tender song, ‘‘Trennung und 
Wiedervereinigung,” the original words being trans- 
lated with Mr. John Oxenford’s accustomed fidelity, 
and with perhaps even more than his accustomed 
ease and polish. We are glad to find, by the 
success which Mr. Wilbye Cooper has recently 
met with in this admirable composition at 5 
James’s Hall, that it is likely to become a favourite 
with the concert-going public. The more pop 

i the more will the real friends 


of healthy art have reason to be glad. Mr. J. A 


Kappey’s music to Shelley’s beautiful stanzas < 
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; hour is ill 
2 ee cs those it shoald unite; 
remain together still ; 
Tetnen it will be Good Night,” &c. 
(Addiso ier, & Lucas), is to be praised for 
' ea Sie’ with a pill inobtrusive grace 
ing genuine sympathy for the poetry. ‘‘ We 
walk by faith and not by sight” (Rudatl, Rose, 
§ Carte), to some devotional lines by the Bishop of 
na. shows the composer, Mr. W. C. F. Robin- 
more anxious than able to write well—ez. gra. 
(to name only one point among several) the last 
bar in the last line of the first page, to which we 
with deference to solicit his attention. But 
for such inharmonious awkwardness as is betrayed 
in bars 2-3, line 4, page 3—on the words ‘‘ Beau- 
fiful to thee must seem” (certainly not the pro- 
gression in question), ‘‘ Maidenhood pi 
« Maiden with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orb a shadow lies,” &c. 
by ‘‘Stella,” would be as irreproachable 
se one of Professor Longfellow’s most 
ine bits of poetry as could well be looked for. 
music is marked by true sentiment, and by no 
meansdeficient in melody. It might therefore be 
timeand labour profitably employed to correct this, 
er with some few other discrepancies that 
help to spoil the accompaniment. 








NEW NOVEL. 
Bede. By George Eliot. Three Volumes. 
- . (Black wood.) 

Burns told us long ago that before Nature 
moulded the Zutum melius and ‘‘made the lasses,” 
it was necessary for her to bungle over that more 
defective piece of workmanship which we know as 
“man.” Anda great living essayist has hinted 
that even the stars in their courses may be but the 
waste of the workshop in which the beautiful 
world we live in was laboriously framed. 

There may be various opinions about the vali- 
dity of these theories of physical creation ; there 
can be only one, we think, as to the laws that 

m in the present day the world of prose 
fm, In this world the law of ‘‘ waste ” 
doubtedly prevails. 


un- 
We have large heaps of 

useless matter for one workmanlike result. So 
many lumps for the potter's wheel, so many 
-coils from the busy lathe, call it what you 
will, the fact remains the same, a certain amount 
ofmbbish has to be shot from the cart of Mr. 
Mudie, and a very liberal allowance it is, for 
every novel that establishes a fair claim to live, 
and toteach the generations yet unborn. Adam 
Bede is one of these. It isa book that goes far 
to redeem its class. It is worth while to be 
ao with a great many poor, and weak, and 
ull novels, if they are the indispensable comple- 
nent of a novel like ‘‘ Adam Bede.” -| 
People who have a passion for precise clas- 
sification will find it a curious task to fix they 
bounds of Mr. Eliot’s genius, so as to attach him 
to one of the recognised schools of thought, as 
developed among novel writers. Adam e, it 
is true, has a magnificent chest, a still more 











has seen his forty-eighth birthday, he remains 
still unmarried for the sake of Ris dependent 
mother and sisters; and his tenderness towards 
one of the sisters, a constant invalid, is truly 
exemplary. But he takes to his bachelorhood 
kindly ; and all his acts of goodness impress one 
with the notion of what is graceful and fitting, 
rather than of what is virtuous. 

If we turn from Mr. Irwine to Dinah Morris, 

the Wesleyan female preacher, who plays heroine 
to Adam Bede’s hero, we shall still be disappointed 
of getting at Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ opinions.” She is, 
indeed, admirably painted; painted with a 
minute, a truthful, and (obviously) a loving 
pencil. But all you can gather from the very 
extraordinary portrait of Dinah amounts to this— 
that the author has too much observation and 
candour to deny the fascination which a strong 
religious belief never fails to carry with it, or to 
question its powerful influence for good in times 
of sorrow or of despair. We may add that he 
manifestly believes the power and the benefits of 
such a conviction to have been brought into a 
very remarkable prominence among the early 
Wesleyans. 
h 6This negative catholicity is the cause or the 
result—perhaps a little of either—of a scrupulous 
naturalism which Mr. Eliot affects, and rather 
-piques himself upon possessing. We shall have a 
word or two to say on this subject by-and-by ; 
meantime the beginning of the first chapter is 
one of the most charmingly ‘‘ natural” passages 
in the book, 

The scene opens in the year (of course ‘ of Our 
Lord”) 1799,* and in the roomy workshop of 
Jonathan Burge. Mr. Burge is a_ well-to-do 
carpenter and builder in the village of Hayslope. 
Hayslope, Broxton, and Hythe are three hamlets 
in the fertile district of Loamshire, a north-mid- 
land county, not far from the border of the 
grimmer Stonyshire, and they unite in paying 
7007. a year to that delightful pluralist, the Rev. 
Adolphus Irwine. On a pleasant bed of shavings 
in the workshop, where the scent of pine wood 
mingles with the scent of elder blossom, an intel- 
ligent shepherd dog lies watching a workman, who 
is his master, Adam Bede : 

“Tt was to this workman that the strong barytone 
belonged which was heard above the sound of plane and 
hammer singing— 

*** Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run ; 
Shake off dull sloth. eel we 
Here some measurement was to be taken which required 
more concentrated attention, and the sonorous voice sub- 


sided into a low whistle; but it presently broke out again 
with renewed vigour— 


*** Let all thy converse be sincere, 
Thy conscience as the noonday clear.’ 


Such a voice could only come from a broad chest, and 
the broad chest belonged to a large-boned muscular man 
nearly six feet high, with a back so flat anda head so well 
poised, that when he drew himself up to take a more 
distant survey of his work, he had the air of a soldier 
standing at ease. The sleeve rolled up above the elbow 
showed an arm that was likely to win the prize for feats 
of strength; yet the long supple hand, with its broad 
finger-tips, looked ready for works of skill. In his tall 
stalwartness Adam Bede was a Saxon, and justified his 
name; but the jet-black hair, made the more noticeable 





remarkable arm, and a transparent conscience. 
But it cannot be said that Mr. Eliot belongs to 
the “muscular-Christian” persuasion. He has 
evident sympathies with it, but he is not an 
= of the religio nervosa. Nor is any further 
ue gained by the delineation of the clergyman in 
this tale. Mr. Irwine, if he is to be called one 
. Ol another, must be set down ‘ 
High an ,” representing a section o 
divines that had, judas, some few external 
owe of resemblance to the later ‘‘ Broad 
urch,” but was entirely separated from it in 
ality, if by nothing else, at least by the total 
of “earnestness” in its members. Mr. 

'8 parson is anything but ‘‘earnest.” He is 
afinished gentleman, and a good, though by no 
means an enthusiastic, magistrate. For the rest, 
he has more about him of the dilettante scholar 
Man of the squirearch, keeping the Foulis 
Hschylus” by his elbow on the breakfast- 
table, and ~~ a scrap of the ‘‘ Prometheus ” 
along with well inted bachelor-meal. It 
is true that he is a self-denying man. Though he 





by its contrast with the light paper cap, and the keen 


glance of the dark cyes that shone from under strongly | 


marked, prominent, and mobile eyebrows, indicated a 

| mixture of Celtic blood. The face was large and roughly 

| hewn, and when in repose had no other beauty than such 

| as beiongs to an expression of good-humoured honest 
intelligence.” 

The inner man of ‘‘ Adam Bede” is pretty much 
| what might be augured from an exterior like this. 
| He has frequented a night-school, and made 
| himself a capital hand at figures. He has a will, 

moreover, to match his vigorous arm, and a clear 

outspoken tongue. But though, in addition to, 
| and in consequence of all this, ‘‘he is an un- 
common favourite wi the gentry,” and is pro- 
nounced by the landlord of the Donnithorne 
Arms to be ‘‘a little lifted up and peppery-like,” 
yet he has no wish to rise but by the ordinary 
chances of his trade. His veneration for the 
higher orders is largely developed, and it is 
fostered by a warm admiration for the young heir 





* Is it one of the “‘anfractuosities’’ of the fiction- 
writing mind, that it must needs specify every year a.p. 
as being a “ year of grace,” or “ year of Our Lord?”’ 








of Donnithorne Chase, a new-fledged captain in 
the Loamshire Militia, whose niggardly grand- 
father is fast tottering towards the grave. 

Adam is a model son to his old mother “Lis- 
beth,” whose increasing years have been em- 
bittered by ‘‘the feyther,” once a good husband 
and clever workman, but for the last ten years 
(ever since Adam was a lad of sixteen) hopelessly 
given over to ‘‘the drink.” On his return from 
the workshop, where we saw him busily employed 
on a fine June afternoon, he finds that his father, 
having engaged to furnish a coffin at an early hour 
the next morning, had been away at his usual 
haunts all day, and was not likely to return sober 
that night. He sets furiously to work to redeem 
the engagement ; and steadily rejects the over- 
tures of his mother with a view to supper, or the 
more direct help of his younger brother Seth. 
Seth is a milder edition of Adam, and a pious 
Wesleyan Methodist ; he has come in late from 
hearing the open-air preaching of Dinah Morris, 
who has an irresistible call in that direction, and 
who is the idol of poor Seth’s affections. And so 
Adam works on lustily, till his mother and brother 
are fast asleep, and it is half an hour past mid- 
night. He is thinking, as he works, half-angrily 
and half-sorrowfully of his delinquent father, re- 
volving all the drawbacks laid by him upon his 
own advance in life, but steadily determining 
never to slip the yoke, and ‘leave the load to be 
drawn by the weak ’uns”’ : 


“ Atthis moment a smart rap, as if with a willow wand, 
was given at the house door, and Gyp, instead of barking, 
as might have been expected, gave a loud howl. Adam, 
very much startled, went at once to the door and opened 
it. Nothing was there: all was still, as when he opened 
it an hour before: the leaves were motionless, and the 
light of the stars showed the placid fields on both sides of 
the brook quite empty of visible life. Adam walked 
round the house, and still saw nothing except a rat which 
darted into the woodshed as he passed. He went in 
again, wondering; the sound was so peculiar, that, the 
moment he heard it, it called up the image of the willow 
wand striking the door. He could not help a little 
shudder, as he remembered how often his mother had 
told him of just such a sound coming as a sign when 
some one was dying. Adam was not a man to be 
pomsarsnrg my | superstitious ; but he had the blood of the 
peasant in him as well as of the artisan, and a peasant 
can no more help believing in a traditional superstition 
than a horse can help trembling when he sees a camel. 
Besides, he had that mental combination which is at once 
humble in the region of mystery and keen in the region 
of knowledge : it was the depth of his reverence quite as 
much as his hard common-sense, which gave him his dis- 
inclination to doctrinal religion, and he often checked 
Seth’s argumentative spiritualism by saying, ‘Eh, it’s a 
big mystery; thee know’st but little about it.’ And so 
it happened that Adam was at once penetrating and 
credulous. If anew building had fallen down and he had 
been told that this was a divine judgment, he would have 
said, ‘May be; but the bearing o’ the roof and walls 
wasn’t right, else it wouldn’t ha’ come down;’ yethe be- 
lieved in dreams and prognostics, and you see he 
=" at the idea of the stroke with the willow 
wand,” 


The tap comes again, and is again unexplained. 
But early the next morning, as Adam and Seth 
are coming back from the delivery of the finished 
coffin, they find the corpse of their father, drowned 
in the ‘‘ Willow Brook,” not many yards from his 
own door. 

It is more, however, in his dealings with Arthur 
Donnithorne (‘‘the heir,” ‘the young Squire,” 
and ‘‘the Captain”), that the true staple of 
Adam's character is made to appear. It is clear 
from the first, in spite of all the idolatry and 
adulation of the tenantry, that this young gentle- 
man’s virtues are far too resplendent to wear well. 
He is to come of age in the orthodox way on the 
30th of July, and about a month before that time, 
he happens, in company with Mr. Irwine, to pay 
a visit to the ‘*‘ Hall Farm,” where live Martin 
Poyser and his wife, their children, and a bewitch- 
ing niece, by name Hetty Sorrel. Hetty is the 
‘*eynosure” of all the eyes that dare look her 
way,—of the stolid Luke Britton, her strictly 
bucolic admirer, of Mr. Craig, the obsequious 
gardener at the Chase, and of Adam Bede. But 
the white hands and soft voice of the Captain are 
all-conquering, let alone the visions about “ being 
made a lady of,” and the imagined feelings of 
Mary Burge, Hetty’s rival by position in the 
social scale, when the report of her dresses and 
equipages shall have astonished the natives of 
Hayslope. When we add that the farmer’s niece 
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learned fancy 


-work of the lady’s maid at Donni- 


thorne Chase, and that the Captain was fond of | 


strolling in the ‘‘Grove,” a wood adjoining the 


road to the house, the sequel seems sufficiently | 


obvious. And it must be owned that the common- 
place character of the plot at this point in the 
story requires all Mr. Eliot’s fine power of analysis 
and of truly charming description, to redeem it 
from the charge of flatness. The rock ahead of 
Mr. Eliot was the danger of lowering his book to 
the level of ordinary fiction, and the danger was 
based upon the striking similarity between some 
of his incidents, and the time-honoured shocks 
which have always been ready (in books, at least, ) 
to prevent the course of true love from running 
smooth. But he has entirely succeeded in 
triumphing over this obstacle, and the crisis of 
discovery is admirably well conceived, and very 
powerfully written. Doubly elated by a recent 
appointment to be ‘‘ manager of the woods,” and 
by Hetty’s unusually pleasant manner, which the 
reader knows very well to be only the reflected 
sunshine from Captain Donnithorne’s face, it is 
Adam himself who finds out the truth. Coming 
back one glorious evening from some work at the 
Chase farm, he stops a moment in passing through 
the Grove, just to admire the beeches: 

“What grand beeches! Adam delighted in a fine tree 
ofall things: as the fisherman’s sight is keenest on the 
sea, so Adam’s perceptions were more at home with trees 
than with other subjects.. He kept them in his memory 
as a painter does, with all the flecks and knots in their 
bark, all the curves and angles of their boughs ; and had 
often calculated the height and contents of a trunk to a 
nicety as he stood looking at it. No wonder that, not- 
withstanding his desire to get on, he could not help 
pausing to look at a curious large beech which he had 
seen standing before him at a turning in the road, and 
convince himself that it was not two trees wedded 
together, but only one. For the rest of his life he remem- 
bered that moment when he was calmly examining the 
beech, as a man remembers his last glimpse of the home 
where his youth was passed, before the road turned, and 
he saw itno more. The beech stood at the last turning 
before the Grove ended in an archway of boughs that let 
in the eastern light; and as Adam stepped away from the 
tree to continue his walk, his eyes fell on two figures 
about twenty yards before him. 

‘He remained as motionless as a statue, and turned 
almost as pale. The two figures were standing opposite 
to each other, with clasped hands, about to part; and 
while they were bending to kiss, Gyp, who had been 
running among the brushwood, came out, caught sight of 
them, and gave a sharp bark. They separated with a 
start—one hurried mt the gate out of the Grove, and 
the other, turning round, walked slowly, with a sort of 
saunter, towards Adam, who still stood transfixed and 
pore, clutching tighter the stick with which he held the 

asket of tools over his shoulder, and looking at the 
approaching figure with eyes in which amazement was 
fast turning to fierceness.” 

They fight ; and Arthur is made to write a letter 
of renunciation, being, as he was, on the poi of 
joining his Militia regiment at Windsor. But the 
evil was not to be so repaired. It is enough to 
say that we find Hetty, in the third volume on 
the very eve of a patched-up marriage with Adam, 
becoming a wanderer in quest of her lover, put 
on trial for child-murder, and condemned to death, 
the punishment being commuted to transportation 
only through the most strenuous exertions on the 
part of young Donnithorne, who has just come 
into the property. To Adam the intended mar- 
riage had been anything but a patched-up one. 
Though never the same man since that terrible 
shock in the wood, he had continued to believe 
implicitly in her; and here follows the significant 
narrative of their betrothal—all passion on his 
side, mere indolent love of ease and of being-loved 
at least by somebody on hers. They are walking 
home from church on a November Sundays and 
Adam has just been taken into partnership by his 
master, the builder : 


“He leaned towards her and took her hand, as he 
id. 


said— 

“<7 gould afford to be married now, Hetty—I could 
make a wife comfortable; but I shall never want to be 
married if you won’t have me.’ 

** Hetty looked up at him and smiled through her tears, 
as she had done to Arthur that first evening in the wood, 
when she had thought he was not coming, and yet he 
came. It was a feebler relief, a feebler triumph she felt 
now, but the great dark cyes and the sweet lips were as 
beautiful as ever, perhaps more beautiful, for there was a 
more luxuriant womanliness about Hetty of late. Adam 
could hardly believe in the happiness of that moment. 
His right hand held her left, and he pressed her arm 
cone against his heart as he leaned Gown towards 

er. ' 





**To you really love me, Hetty? Will you be my 
own wife, to love and take care of as long as I live?’ 

‘Hetty did not speak, but Adam’s face was very close 
to hers, and she put up her round cheek against his, like 
akitten. She wanted to be caressed—she wanted to feel 
| as if Arthur were with her again. 

* Adam cared for no words after that, and they hardly 
spoke through the rest of the walk. He only said, ‘I 
may tell your uncle and aunt, mayn’t I, Hetty ?’ and she 
said ‘Yes.’”’ 

Here was the secret of poor Hetty’s ‘‘ Yes.” 
She had missed the captain’s royal smile, but 
there might be a worse makeshift than the 
carpenter; she can no longer hope to attract the 
gaze of drawing-rooms, but she may still queen it 
over Mary Burge ; a carriage is now beyond her 
reach, but a spring-cart of her own would certainly 
be nice. Then comes the hidden dread; the 
journey in hope to search for her Arthur at 
Windsor ; the journey in despair, on finding that 
he has left for Ireland ; and that March day that 
was to have witnessed the marriage of herself and 
Adam dawns upon her in a condemned cell. 

The poor young girl, whose heart in her gala- 
time recalled, like Trix Esmond’s, almost as 
much of one quality of the diamond as her eyes 
did of another, dies on the homeward passage at 
the expiration of her term. And Arthur returns, 
after long years of penance, a worn Peninsular 
officer. 

We have purposely omitted any detailed mention 
of Dinah Morris in this slight sketch of the narra- 
tive, that the threads might be the better gathered 
up at its close. Dinah was a sort of cousin to 
Hetty, the latter being the farmer’s own niece, 
the other, his wife’s. Snowfield, a raw and barren 
manufacturing district, where ‘‘there were no 
trees, and the poor “ee were sorely pinched in 
the winter,” was Dinah’s chief residence, being 
the scene of her worldly work. She wasa ‘‘ hand” 
in a cotton-factory there, and only came across 
occasionally from Stonyshire to the milk-and- 
honey of Loamshire, when her health and strength 
imperatively called for change. 

When quite a girl she had heard John Wesley 
preach, and had grown up under the eye of a 
religious aunt (since dead) to become an earnest 
and zealous Wesleyan herself. An accidental 
emergency had forced her upon the experiment of 

yreaching when she was only twenty-one, and she 
1ad since then never had a doubt of her call. But 
let us look at her picture, drawn when she is about 
to speak to the people on Hayslope Green, that 
same fine eveningin June. She is escorted b 
Seth Bede, who loves her well, and her appearance 
arrested the attention of a passing stranger, who 
is watching her from his horse’s back : 

“While she was near Seth’s tall figure she looked short, 
but when she had mounted the cart, and was away from 
all comparison, she seemed above the middle height of 
woman, though in reality she did not exceeed it—an effect 
which was due to the slimness of her figure, and the 
simple line of her black stuff dress. The stranger was 
struck with surprise as he saw her approach and mount 
the cart—surprise, not so much at the feminine delicacy 
of her appearance, as at the total absence of self-conscious- 
ness in her demeanour. He had made up his mind to see 
her advance with ameasured step, and a demure solemnity 
of countenance ; he had felt sure that her, face would be 
mantled with the smile of conscious sainighip, or else 
charged with denunciatory bitterness. He knew but two 
types of Methodist—the ecstatic and the bilious. But 
Dinah walked as simply as if she were going to market, 
and seemed as unconscious of her outward appearance as 
a little boy : there was no blush, no tremulousness, which 
said, ‘I know you think me a pretty woman, too young 
to preach;’ no casting up or down of the eyelids, no com- 
pression of the lips, no attitude of the arms, that said, ‘But 
you must think of me as asaint.’ She held no book in her 
ungloved hands, but let them me down lightly crossed 
before her, as she stood and turned her grey eyes on the 
people. There was no keenness in the eyes; they seemed 
rather to be shedding love than making observations ; 
they had the liquid look which tells that the mind is full 
of what it has to give out, rather than impressed by 
external objects. She stood with her left hand towards 
the descending sun; and | boughs screened her from 
its rays; but in this sober light the delicate colouring of 
her face seemed to gather a calm vividness, like flowers at 
evening. It was a small oval face of a uniform transparent 
whiteness, witb an egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full 
but firm mouth, a delicate nostril, and a low perpendicular 
brow, surmounted by a rising arch of parting, between 
smooth locks of pale reddish hair. The hair was drawn 
straight back behind the ears, and covered, except for an 
inch or two above the brow, by a net quaker cap. The 
eyebrows, of the same colour as the hair, were perfectly 
horizontal, afd firmly pencilled; the eyelashes, though 
no darker, were long and abundant; nothing was left 
5 blurred or unfinished. It was one of 
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make one think of white flowers with light eae : 
colour on their pure petals. The eyes had D0 teed,” 
beauty, beyond that of expression ; they looked ove 
so candid, so gravely loving, that no accusing gett, 
light sneer, could help melting away before thei wb by 
Joshua Rann gave along cough, asif he Were 
his throat in order to come to @ new understanas am 
himself; Chad Cranage lifted u his eather seule 
scratched his head; and Wiry Ben wondered prt 
had the pluck to think of courting her,” LOW fg 
Mr. Eliot gives the sermon in fall, which vs: 
the slight amount of appended inciden is 
the most touching things we ever read, and 
tainly not the least able passage in the book, J 
Dinah’s preaching is nothing to her conduct } 
real life. She appears, at every turning-poj a 
the story, calm, self-possessed, and self. ek 
ready to do exactly the right thing unde 
circumstances, and to be a comfort and a bles 
to the poor sufferers who turn to her for 
Seth’s courtship is easily dropped, being 


blind and unworldly adoration, which ‘a . 
satisfied with mere proximity to the idol, OF even 


with any kind of interest she may ¢ 
in him. Thus it is that we feel Dink ~ 
from the first, and that the distant Worship f 
Seth, though it gives some feeble signs Occasion 
ally of ape human glow, forms no impedimer 
to the obvious union of the best man j 
with the best woman. nin oie 
One finds, when the end of the thi 
has been arrived at, how large a oa 
interest has really been bound up with Din 
quiet movements. And yet as the narrative is in 
progress, we feel sometimes as unconscious of her 
part in it, as Adam Bede was of the aseen- 
dancy which she had silently established over 
his later and more matured affections, The 
evident fitness of their union is well vindicate! 
by the relations of the two at a certain great erises 
in the young carpenter’s life. At his father’s gai 
and sudden death, it is Dinah who succeeds in 
bringing comfort and strength to the weak:minded 
and desponding mother. She spends two days 
and a night in the pious task, and it is felt, that 
for that space there has been an “angel in th: 
house.” Her casual intercourse with etty and 
more than one other of the dramuatis persone. is 
seen to be all for good; but the crowning act of 
charity, an act that was in itself a kind of be. 
trothal between Adam and herself, was the loving 
and tender care and sympathy bestowed upon 
Hetty in the condemned-cell. Locked in her 
cousin’s arms, the young mother made the cor- 
fession which had been denied hitherto, w 
less to Mr. Irwine than to the ‘‘sharp, fernetty- 
faced chaplain.” Holding her cousin’s hand, aul 
hanging on the prayers of her cousin's lips, she 
goes strengthened to the scaffold from which she 
1s barely rescued. This was enough, at least for 
old ‘‘Lisbeth” and the generous brother, who, 
though little more than a‘‘woolgatheringmethody,” 
must be allowed the merit of having nobly resigned 
his claims upon Dinah. Yet even so, the ol 
woman has to explain to Adam that he is in love 
with Dinah and Dinah with him, as the love of 
Ayacanora had to be explained by another mother 
to that obtusest of lovers, Sir Amyas Leigh. 4' 
last they did come to an understanding. “Adan 
paused, and looked into her sincere, loving eyes. 
‘Then we'll never part any more, Dinah til 
death parts us.’ And they kissed each other wit! 
a deep joy.” 
h< We have mentioned Mr. Eliot's power of analysis. 
It is very great indeed. The struggles of the 
really well-meaning but weak -young captai, 
though drawn with the hand of a master, ate fit 
surpassed in respect to the delineation, by ti 
pitas of Hetty’s distracted wandering, the 
battling with thoughts of suicide, the waywan! 
instinct that prompts her to perform every a¢t 0! 
self-preservation in the midst of an utter sl 
abandonment. There are just two points in this 
pert of the narrative, a parallel to which it would 
e difficult to point out. They recall the less 
morbid efforts of Edgar Poe’s imagination. 
the first occasion, Hetty has dropped asleep 
dusk on the edge of a pond, into which she las 
long been gazing. She awakes when night is well 
advanced, and in her chill and terror just 
inembers that these was a farze-shod two fields oft 
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lie down for the night. She | 
ight lie down for the night. She | 
eho field at last; it is pitch dark, but 
eo are heard grazing. Yes, she remembers 
that there were sheep in that field. But when, 
‘ag her way along the rails of the sheep-fold, 
she finds her hand encountering the pricking of | 
the gorsy wall, it is hard to escape the spell of the | 
ed That prickly gorse brought the first 
she had shed since leaving Windsor, —“ tears 
and sobs of hysterical joy that she had still hold of 
that she was still on the familiar earth, with 
the sheep near her.” The other point to which we | 
gliaded is simply this : On her way to Windsor, 
sho had gone, by mistake, to Stratford-on-Avon 
‘ead of to Stony Stratford. On the way back 
she chose to go there again, having no thought or | 
care for time ; and the reason is, that “she re- 
membered some grassy fields on her former way 
towards it—fields among which she thought she 
might find just the sort of pool she had in her 


We are inclined to think that Mr. Eliot has 
heen less happy in his conceptions of “‘ following 
‘a He seems to exult in imagining a com- | 
from his lady-readers, that Mr. Irwine is 
more satisfactory, more ‘‘ spiritual,” and so 
forth. And the plain English of his reply is, 
«Don’t you wish you may get it?” He remarks 
that if he had been a clever novelist, this consum- | 
mation and many another might have been brought | 
about; but that he is not a clever novelist, that | 


he prefers the pot-and-pan side of human life for | 
its own sake, and that this is why he was always | 
go fond of Dutch paintings. And yet Mr. Eliot 
will hardly deny that, for purely didactic purposes, 
the police-report in the Loamshire Cownty Chronicle 
have served better than his own thrilling 

narrative of Hetty’s trial. And one is puzzled to 
think whose skill it can be that has caused the 
vast artistic superiority of the one account over 
the other, if it be not the skill of a clever novelist. 4 
His descriptions of scenery are rather long. We 
are sometimes more than half-inclined to adopt 
with a slight alteration the country epitaph, and 
to epitomise a panorama three or four pages long : 

“Tt was—but words would fail to tell you what— 

. Think what a landscape should be; it was that.’ 

But it is a thankless task to hunt out the few 
drawbacks in a book like Adam Bede. It isa 

able, and a very uncommon performance ; 

aw ean hardly doubt that its excellences will 
help it to a large and grateful public. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


Father Connell. A Tale. By the O'Hara 
Femily. (Dublin: O'Byrne & Co.) We are 
to see this republication in a cheap form 

of the best of those well-known tales which gave 
us our first faithful delineations of Irish life. The 
character of Father Connell is one of the most 
beantiful that ever fell to the lot of a novelist to 
depict ; and now that the recently-published life 
of John Banim has furnished us with the very 
interesting particulars of the way in which the 
O'Hara Tales were concocted, we are not surprised 
to find that the character is drawn from the 
in common with some others of the most 
temarkable in the story. Mr. Michael Banim, 
the last survivor of the ‘‘ family,” supplies a 
and some notes of much interest. In the 

t he tells us, ‘‘When my brother and I 
were children, the Rev. Richard O’Donnell was 
pastor of St. John’s parish, Kilkenny. As children 
we loved our simple-hearted, worldly innocent, 


| ment. 
| volume; we have reckoned up from it a far 





but religi iously wise old pastor; in manhood we 


his memory. We had been wearers of | 


White muslin surplices in his choir; for some 
Successive yerrs we were guests at his primitive 
Twitch ’s feast of cakes and ale; and deco- 
tated with tiny scarfs and hatbands, we were 
followers in the nearly three-miles 


rocession | 


whidh accompanied him to his humble grave.” | 


This was the Father Connell of the tale. The 


eet and many of the events, we are in- 
are likewise sketched from nature, and with 


is excellently got up, and printed with good clear 
type on bright paper. Remembering Lord Stan- 
hope’s speech on the occasion of opening the 
Printers’ Almshouses, and his complaint of the 
way in which too much of our cheap literature is 
got up, this circumstance is well worthy of note. 


The Cavaliers of Fortune ; or, British Heroes in 
Foreign Wars. By James Grant. (Routledge & 


| Co.) Seventeen British heroes, who served various 
| foreign powers in wars during the last two cen- 
| turies, have here their martia 


exploits related in 
a warm and telling style, which might probably 
tempt many a gallant youth to follow their ex- 
ample, if this were an age in which merely mili- 
tary adventurers received much foreign encourage- 
No end of fighting is described in the 


greater number of engagements of one sort or 
other, than are described in some of the histories 
of the Peninsular war. Many, if not all, of the 
conflicts appear in the light of personal combats, 
and, while reading them, we unconsciously hold 
our breath at the fatal character of the struggle. 
Of course, much of this effect arises from the 
power of Mr. Grant’s colouring. A fray in the 
streets may, by a certain sort of writing, be mag- 
nified into a riot, though the investigation of the 
police magistrate may reduce it to an individual 
assault. Mr. Grant’s imagination, and the ne- 
cessity he was under for producing great effects, 


| have disqualified him for taking a simply judicial 
| view of the many encounters he describes with so 


much vivacity. But making allowances for some 
historical exaggeration, and for a good deal of hero- 
worship, he has succeeded in manufacturing a 
literary article of intense interest, one that ought 
to find a place in every regimental library, and 
one that will enchain the attention of civilians, 
as much as soldiers. 


Animal Physiology. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 
(H. G. Bohn.) This is a new edition, thoroughly 
revised, and partly re-written, of a work, the 
reputation of which may be described as European. 
It is somewhat in the nature of an educational 
treatise, but in carrying out his plan, Dr. Carpenter 
uses his own materials; the effect is an original 
production, which, while ensuring to the student 
a general knowledge of the facts and doctrines of 
physiological science, disciplines the mind in the 
investigation of facts, and so lays a solid founda- 
tion for the development of truth. Dr. Carpenter 
is an earnest priest in the temple of Nature ; 
and his introductory chapter is an eloquent ex- 
position of what we may gain or lose by accepting 
or rejecting the practical lessons we may lanes 


from her. 


Several works of fiction intended for juvenile 
perusal are upon our table. We have The 
Canadian Crusoes, published by Hall, Virtue, & 
Co. It is the second edition of a striking tale, 
written by Mrs. Traill, and edited by Agnes 
Strickland. We have The Kangaroo Hunters ; 
or, Adventures in the Bush, by Anne Bowman, 
published by Routledge ; The Adopted Daughter ; 
or, The Winsoms of Winsom Park, by Margaret 
Lew, published by A. W. Bennett ; and Beatrice ; 
or, Six Years of Childhood and Youth, by Mrs. 
S. Valentine, published by Tegg & Co. These 
may beguile many an hour, and they are all 
adapted to interest the feelings of youth. To 
these must be added, Agnes Hopetoun’s Schools and 
Holidays, by Mrs. Oliphant, published by Mac- 
millans, which will be found full of charms by 
those for whose instruction it has been written. 

Among the pamphlets we have received are 
several of a political character, the season for such 
publications having arrived, now that Parliament 
is sitting, and our legislators being about to con- 
sider a variety of suggested reforms. Parliamen- 
tary reform of course is a most prolific topic ; and, 
accordingly, Messrs. Judd & Glass send us their 
edition of Mr. Brights Speeches at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Bradford 
Rochdale, and in the me lis. From Ridg- 
ways we have received the third edition of Sir 


the characters supply us with a highly interesting | Arthur Elton’s, The Ballot : @ Conservative Mea- 


ic picture of Irish 


& century since. The book, though cheap, 


rovincial life of ; sure ; 


| 


and also a smart production under the 
title of Reform: Finger-posts and Beacons. Law 





reform is less productive in this way than par- 
liamentary reform, though it is vital ; and Mr. 
Amer has published Zhe Speech of the Solicitor- 
General, M.P., on the Introduction of Bills to 
Simplify the Title to Landed Estates, and to 
Establish a Registry of Titles to Landed Estates, 
delivered in the House of Commons on the evening 
of the 11th inst. 

Messrs. Hodges, Smith, & Co., of Dublin, have 
published in the form of a pamphlet, The Ad- 
dresses from the Year 1852 to 1858, delivered by 
Vice-Chancellor Brady at meetings of the Senate 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland, to confer 
degrees on students of the Queen’s Colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. Those of the Lords- 
Lieutenant who successively attended the meet- 
ings. The Vice-Chancellor, in his address on the 
15th of October last, at which Lord Eglinton was 
present, noticed a curious coincidence which is 
well worth mentioning : 

“‘T will take leave to remind his Excellency that the 
first convocation for a similar purpose [granting degrees ] 
took place in 1852. * * * * Six years have since elaj 3 
we are still in the infancy of the institution. His Excel- 
lency was pleased on that occasion to sa; that we had 





| advanced, as compared with institutions of a similar cha- 





racter toa very great extent. Comparing our —— 
with the University of London, I may pursue that o - 
vation with great effect. The University of London first 
conferred degrees in 1839. In the period of seven acade- 
mical years, from 1839 to 1845, they conferred the degree 
of B.A. on 169 persons. And that university draws 
students from various sources. We commenced in the 
year 1852, and in the seven academical years which end 
to day we conferred the degree of B.A., singularly 
enough, on the same identical number of individuals— 
69.”” 


Burns’ Centenary Poems continue to be sent 
‘to us in rather greater numbers than we are 
able to notice in detail. But we have received 
one that requires special acknowledgment. It is 
by Mr. Gerald Massey: the adjudicators for the 
Crystal Palace Company placed it fourth on the 
list of those recommended for printing. Mr. 
Massey says this reward is sufficient.” ‘* My 
ambition,” he adds, ‘‘is satisfied,” and he honours 
his competitors by quoting Tennyson : 

Honour the brave and bold, 
Long may the tale be told, 
Noble Six Hundred. 
We corfess the coincidence between Balaclava on 
the 25th October, 1854, and the Crystal Palace 
onthe 25th January, 1859, never struck us before. 
There is something in numbers. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


—e- 


Geographical knowledge is evidently in some 
request among the offic cials of ‘Her Majesty's 
Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes,” for 
we find that a notice is served upon one Philip 
Quarles, of Melbourne, ‘‘ South Australia!” We 
do not think that any subsequent proceedings, 
based upon the validity of this notice, will have 
much force.—Australian Gazette. 


The following, says the New York Times, is the 
true copy of a letter received in Boston from 
Ireland. [Evident but not unamusing fudge. ] 


“‘ Tipperary, Ireland, March 27, 1856. My dear Nephew 
~—I have not heard anything of ye sens the last time I 
wrote ye. I have moved from the place where I now 
live, or I should have written to you before. I did not 
know where a letter might find you first: but I now take 
my pen in hand to drop you a few lines, to inform ou of 
the death of your own living uncle, Kilpatrick. e died 
very suddenly, after a long illness of six months. Poor 
man, he suffered a great deal. He lay a long time in 
convulsions, perfectly quiet and speechless, and all the 
time talking incoherently and inquiring for water. I’m 
very much at a loss to tell ye what his death was occa- 
sioned at; but the doctor thinks it was occasioned by his 
last sickness, for he was not well 10 days during his con- 
finement. His age ye know just as w ell as I can tell ye; 
he was 25 years old last March, lacking 15 months; and 
if he had'lived till this time he would have been six 
months dead, jist. N.B. Take notis, I inclose to ye a tin 
pound note, which your farther sends to ye unbeknown 
to me. Your mother often speaks of ye; she would like _ 
send ye the brindle cow, and I would inclose her till 
but for the horns. I would beg of ye not to brake the 
sale of this letter until two or three days after ye read it, 
by which time ye’ll be better m prepared for the sorrowful 
news.—Patrick 0’ Branigan. Michael Glancy, No.—, 
Broad Street, United States of Ameriky, State of Massa- 
chusetts, in Boston.” 


Some natives in Bengal have petitioned her 
Majesty, praying for the introduction of the Indian 
lotus among the national emblems of the rose, 
thistle, and the shamrock. 

South Kenstneton Museum. — During the 
week ending 19th Feb., 1859, the visitors have 
been as follows:—On Monday, Tuesday, and 
Saturday, free days, 38535; on Monday, and 
Tuesday, free evenings, 3708. On the three 
Students’ days (admission to the public 6d.), 703, 
one Students’ evening, Wednesday, 304. Total, 
8250. From the opening of the Museum, 
788,387. 


An ae in the last seni of the ties des 


Dewe Mondes, signed V. de Mars, and entitled 
“*De Temploi de la Marine dans les Guerres 
Continentales,” is attributed to the pen of the 
Prince de Joinville. 
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cipal Facts in the Chronology and Histo: ” the 








the red 

complete Index * oun’s enlarged edition of} BI: "s Wags 

Tables,” by J. WILLOUGHBY ROSSE. In twa) Chron 

together one e.. thick a ane of 952 closely printed page at 
. K—Z. Post Svo. cloth, 5s. 


«" The two volumes may ‘ee had boarded in one. 


the earliest to the Bons'se time ; alphabetically 


half. ‘bound morocco, 12s. 6d. And the CHRONOLOG: TOR ete 

uniform, at the same prices. . TABLE, 
The two volumes form to; oe the most compreh ensive Work 

reference on all matters o te in 7? Biography, he 


Arts, ever presented to the British public. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, 








Boun’s Historica, Liprary For Marcu. 


VELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPoyp. 


ENCE, with the Private eget ao inane. of Charles 1, at 


others during the Civil War. New edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, from the original Pa Ts, Uk. JOHN FORSTER, h 
4 vols. post 8vo. Now first illustrated with numerous 

and plates engraved on neh. Vol. III. with nine plates, i 


“‘No change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no Tevolution of 
science have impaired, or ¢an impair, the celebrity of Evelyn, AS 
name is fresh in the land, and his reputation, like the trees of 
Indian Paradise, exists and will continue to exist, in full “4 
and beauty, uninjured by time.” — Quarterly Review (Southey), 


Henny G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London, 








Boun’s Cuzar Series For THIS MontH. Price 2g, 


AYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; 
ONE BOY IS MORE TROUBLE THAN A DOZEX 
<7 ith 12 page illustrations on Steel by “ Puiz.” Post §yp, 


Hewry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





Boun’s Cuear Series ror Marcu. Price 2s, 


(To be continued fortnightly). 
OSWELL'S S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Eiited 
with large additions and notes by the R Bi 
Ww ILSON CHORER. The original and comnplets Co opgriet bitin nt Baitin to 
To be completed in Eight Volumes, illustrated mt h upwards of 
40 finely executed Engravings on Steel. 
*,* The public will now have for 16s. what was formerly publishedat’) 
Henny G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NEW WORK ON AMERICA. 
This day, in two vols. demy 8vo. with a Coloured Map, price %s. 


CIVILize D AMERICA 
By THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Late Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul for the State of Massachusetts, ‘Author of “A 
History of the Netherlands,” “‘ Highways and Byways,” &e. &. 


“The author enters on topics that a passing traveller would 
hardly discuss. There is often an air of philosophical inquiry about 
his manner, and his delineations go below manners or to 
those feelings of human nature on which morals and everything 
else ultimately depend.” —Spectator. 


Brapgvry & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
RTS, ARTISTS, AND INDUSTRY I 


ENGLAND. By THE OPHILE SILVESTRE, Inspector of 
pet by H. E. the Minister of State, and of the 
Howsctond 0! M. the Emperor of the French. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, Whitefriars. 


* This pamphlet, preceded by a Letter from Sir Cuantes Eqst- 
L ARE, P.R.A., and concluding with a Collective Address from the 
more illustrious of our masters, is an abridgment of a work, a“ Hix 
vorY oF Ant AND Artists (dead and living) in Enxotanp,” whie 
Sitvestre is about to publish. 





Price only 12s. 6d. Free by Post, 1s. 6d. extra shina I 
at 4l. 10s.), 


A SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES, with 
8 and Acc , by SIR JOHN STEV. ENSON, 
Mus. = ey and Characteristic ‘Words, by THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
New edition, with the harmonised Airs for two, three, and four 
voices. Edited by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 


Dublin : 
London: 





James Durry, Wellington Quay. 
Haut, Virtve, & é 0., 25, Paternoster Row. 


PUBLISHING REFORM, 


BY THE 


NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


-_—>— 


OME few youre back the New Quarterly Review 
called attention to the present system of Publishing, and 
uae Authors the absolute: necessity for a thorough Te — 
Article was a mere seven days’ wonder, pi 
whatever on the eh which j on its 
the "tou against Publishers in general, ie sey giving its b brains 
he ed of could be 





oars rr — vr be the evils com 
upon estab! NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, for the ex < pat ee 
into 0; tion a sweeping ieee of Pu 
the Provisions of which, and Katee A, information ation requisite for Authors 
will be forwarded free —_—- the Manager at 
Ofiices of the Company, 4, Adelphi race, Strand, WC. 








Now ready, price 3s. 


OBERT BURNS: A Centenary Song, and 
/ other Lyrics. By GERALD MASSEY, Author of “The 
Ballad of Babe Christabel,” &c. 


London: W. Kent & Co. (late D. Bocvr), 86, Fleet Street.” 
Edinburgh: AnpRrew Exxior, Princes Street. 








In extra cloth, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


TON SELECTIONS FROM OVID (Epistles, 
&c ) AND TIBULLUS, with English Notes by the Rev. W. 
G. COOKESLEY, late one of the Assistant Masters at Eton. 
The Notes are Explanatory, with references to History a 
Mythology. 


London: E.P. Witt1ams, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars 
E.C.; and Eton : opposite the College. 








ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 


LorD’s MODERN EUROPE 
From a.p. 1400 to a.p. 1815. 


“ The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm of 
anovel. It is indispansatio for those who wish to understand the 
state of Europe.”—See various Reviews. 


London: Simrxrix & Co. ; and Haurtow & Co, 
(Pull allowance to Schools.) 








oe 
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His. CLASSICAL WORKS OR TUMIBSY BEET. SCIENTIFIC WORKS 

from th, —+— 

nied ay j PRINTED FOR PRINTED FOR 

« PF wALTON & MABERLY, | _ 3y the Author of Mary Barton,” “tifeot | WALTON & MABERLY, 
me GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, —— UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, 
Re PATERNOSTER ROW. nen PATERNOSTER ROW. 

“ye ’ <2 ho In two volumes, post 8vo. 21s. a on 

"foe ge : : ; 

“"S Pgncyclopedia of Classical An- ROUND THE SOFA. Quain and Wilson’s Anatomical 























oi! mIQUITY. By various Writers. Edited by WIL- PLATES IN LITHOGRAPHY. Cheap Issue, at the 
ree LAM , LL.D. following very low prices. 
aula, “ of Greek and Roman Geography” completes the Comprising “‘ Lady Ludlow,” and other Tales. 
sof Classical ictionaries, and forms, with = of aE a er ay 
. ogy, retinas ; . d . a. 
"ade Astquties eel ie ae Velomen, exatiomn bre. illustrated MUSCLES. 51 Plates ............0006 150 240 
of Cassical Anta Wood, and 4 Maps, price 111.17s.6d. cloth lettered. VESSELS. 50 Plates 150 200 
te 198 Bago el pound in calf, with appropriate ornaments in NERVES. 38 Plates... rYée ime 
wp bee backs and sides. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., VISCERA. 22 Plates... etre - vies 
#,* The following gre the prices of the separate 47, Ludgate Hill. BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 30 Plates, «0170 «21:0 0 
ictio’ le 
, , The Work complete, containing 201 Plates, 2 vols. 
POnD. 1-Di tionary of Greek and Roman royal folio, half bound morocco, price 5/. 5s. plain; 
siderabiy ANTIQUITIES. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 1 vol. ON TUESDAY NEXT 81. 8s, coloured, 
Ih 9%, lettered. 3 
a 9-Dictio of Greek and Roman anata 
2 vols. 5t. 15s, Gd., cloth sg i 
win ngKAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. 3 vols. 5k 18 6d, cloth ois Dr. Quain’s Anatomy. Edited 
res of an By the Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” by Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. ELLIS, Professors of 
stra icti f Greek and Roman Seaton uysisloay in Univessiig Galain 
). $—Dicti - inion sone = Physiology + University College, 
RAPHY. 2 vols. 4/., cloth lettered. ondon. ustrated by 400 Engravings on Wood. 
ton. GEOG - New and Cheaper Edition. 3 vols. small 8vo. 
aaa Superior Edition, Illustrated by ‘‘ Piz,” price 6d, 1l. 11s, 6d. cloth lettered. 
2 fillowing SMALLER sing snipe 2 mmamamaaiel 
4 hool use have been published. 
THER; THE MINISTER’S WOOING 
Meg Il. ? D ° 
. | A Classical Dictionary of Bio- onion , emonstrations of Anatomy. 
OF NEW ENGLAND. Being a Guide to the Dissection of the Hu Bod 
— GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Be ig a Guid € stion ¢ man iy. 
ot pre y GEORGE VINER ELLIS, Professor of Anatomy 
Partly based on the “‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman ae See - = Ne ) 
a ror y Part THE Turep, in University College, London. Fourth Edition, 
hy and Mythology. By Dr. WILLIAM Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth 
aT. Third Edition. With 750 Illustrations. 8vo. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
Bid FE m 
N - . = e e ’ ' 
taitin, FA Smaller Classical Dictiona London: Sampson Low, Soy, & Co., g 
ree De op BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND pat A 47, Ludgate Hill. The Science and Art of Surgery. 
ishedat’/. GRAPHY. Abridged from the Larger Dictionary. Being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and 
ton Tlnstrated by 200 Engravings on Wood. By Dr. Operations. By JOHN ERICHSEN, Professor of 
‘ WILLIAM SMITH. New Edition. Crown 8vo. Surgery Loe University College. Second Edition, 
= 1, 6d, cloth. evised and much enlarged. Illustrated by 400 En- 
. pe ON TUESDAY NEXT. gravings on Wood. 8vo. 1/. 5s. cloth. 
py A Smaller Dictionary of Greek —— 
MAN ANTIQUITIES. Abridged from the 
ery te Dictionary. * Dr. WILLIAM SMITH. By the Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” " 
ce New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. The Diseases of the Rectum. 
oo walt In_a Series of Clinical Lectures. By RICHARD 
uiry about , 


R a . La 7 QUAIN, F.R.S., Professor of Clinical Surgery in 
; 7. Crown 8vo, Popular Edition, price 2d. University College. Second Edition with additions. 
“™ [History of Rome, from the 12mo. 7s. 6d, cloth. 

et. FARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF COM- ’ 

SD debts sy ie. By br L ScHMitz, FRSE. | LHE MINISTER'S WOOING, 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, Editor of 
“Niebuhr’s Lectures.’’ Twentieth Thousand. One 


A Practical Treatise on the 





Y IW Hundred Engravings. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth. A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. DISEASES OF THE LUNGS, HEART, AND 
poche AORTA ; including the Principles of Physical 
nd of the " vI. ae Hi Part THE THIRD. —— . By fe ee HAYLE WALSHE, M.D., 
bs -rofessor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine 
Muestions on Schmitz 8 " ad es and of Clinical Medicine, in University College, 
ues Exst- Serge ROME. By JOHN ROBSON, B.A. London. Second Edition. 12mo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
a vit. London: Sampson Low, Soy, & Co., 
~ of Greece from the 47, Ludgate Hill. 
—— EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ROMAN CON- ; c] 
VEST. With Supplementary Chapters on the The Essentials of Materia 
of Literature and Art. By WILLIAM MEDICA, THERAPEUTICS, AND THE PHAR- 
ig, and » LL.D, New Edition. Illustrated by One ON TUESDAY NEXT MACOPCTIAS. For the use of Students and Prac- 
of “The Hundred Engravings on Wood. Large 12mo. 7s. 6d. i titioners. By ALFRED BARING GARROD, M.D., 
cloth, > Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
eet, yur in University College, London. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The History of Rome. By B. G. By the Author of “ Records of a Good Man’s Life.” — 








SERUHR. From the Earliest bina tag? First : 
Punic War. Fourth Edition. Translated by Brsxor * “4 
pistles, Taietwatt, ArcupEacon Hare, Dr. Suitu, and Dr. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. The Surgical Anatomy of the 
” Rev. W. Scuurtz. Three Vols. 8vo. 1l. 16s. PRINCIPAL a _~ THE HUMAN BODY. 
a. By THOMAS MORTON, late Assistant Surgeon to 
story and x. . T H A N K F U L N E s S) . University College Hospital, and WILLIAM CADGE. 

Niebuhr’s Lectures on the His- 1 vol. royal 8vo. Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 

Sa 9 ) 
iackfrias J ~TORY OF ROME. From the Earliest Times to the A NARRATIVE. — oe 
t ag War. Edited by Dr. SCHMITZ, Third 

+ » Bvo. 82. Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

N . , | On Pain after Food; its Causes 

i wwman (F.W.). The Odes of| EARNESTNESS. A Sequel to “ Thankfulness. AND TREATMENT. By Dr. BALLARD. 12mo, 
0 . Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with ; sf 4s, 6d. cloth, 
Introduction and Notes. Crown Svo, 5e. cloth.” Third Edition, 38. 6d. 

charm of 
rotand the 








ewman (F. W). The Iliad of Chloroform, its Properties and 


ktaly Translated London: Sampson Low, Sox, & Co. 
Fai 1 into. Unrhymed : >. ’ ’ SAFETY IN CHILDBIRTH. By Dr. MURPHY. 
Metre, i vol. crown évo, 6s. 6d, cloth, ris waa | 47, Ludgate Hill. 12mo. 1s, 6d. cloth, 
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DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


ee 
In Six Volumes, demy 8vo. price 4!.4s. bound in cloth. 


HE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Text revised by the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. 
* * In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end ofeach Play. 


The 


“ A minute examination has satisfied us that this is the best text 
of Shakespeare which has yet been given tothe world.* * * * * 
This at least is beyond doubt, that we have never ssessed so 
admirable a text of Shakespeare before ; aud we would suggest to 
the thousands of people who are always inquiring for something 
interesting to read, € at they should read again the works of the 
monarch of literature, and read him in the edition of Mr. Dyce.— 
Quarterly Review, January, 1859. 





HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF 
DATES. 


—~—— 


In one large volume, 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
AND UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relating to all Ages and 
Nations: comprehending every Remarkable Occurrence, Ancient 
and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments of Countries 
—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and Science — their 
A ts in Arms; the Po itical and Social Transactions of the 
British Empire—its Civil, Military, and Religious Institutious—the 
Me and Advance of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious 
a of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The wholecomprehending 
a body of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
earliest accounts to the present time. 


Bighth Edition, with Additions and Corrections. By B. VINCENT. 
Assistant Seccetary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great britain. 


“A yolume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to 
merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those 
‘who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 
domestic, or general.”"— Times. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS. 


——— 


In medium 8vo. With Portraits and Vignettes. 


I. 
HAKSPEARE. WITH REMARKS ON HIS 


LIFE AND WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 
one volume 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


It. 
EAUMONT AND FLETCHER. WITH AN 


INTRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In two volumes 
8vo., price 32s. 


iil. 


EN JONSON. With 
WILLIAM GIFFORD. 


a MEMOIR. 


In one vol. 8vo. price 16s, cloth. 


By 


Iv. 
ASSINGER AND FORD. With an INTRO- 


DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In one vol. 8vo. 
price 16s. cloth. 


v. 
EBSTER. With some account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the REV. ALEXANDER DYCE. In one vol. 
Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


vi. 
ARLOWE. With some account of the Author, 


and Notes. By the REV.A. DYCE. In one vol. 8yo. price 128. 
cloth. 
vil. 
YCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, 
AND FARQUHA With BIOGRAPHICAL and 


R. 
“ORITIOAL NOTICES. By LEIGH HUNT. In one vol. 8vo. price 
36s. cloth. 





WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


He's POEMS. Ninth Edition. 


Volume, foolscap 8vo. price 7s. cloth. 


In One 


I. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 


In One Vokume, foolscap 8yo. price 5s. 


I 
y's POEMS OF 
Seventh Edition. 

cloth. 
1. 


OOD’S CWN; OR, LAUGHTER FROM 
YEAR T) YEAR. A New Edition. In one volume 8yo. 
by 350 Woodcuts, price 10s: 6d cloth. 


Iv. 


OODS WHIMS AND ODDITIES, IN 
PROSE AND VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. A New 
Rdition. tn one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover 
treet. 





—Nrw 
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WORKS 


on 


BOTANY & GARDENING. 


ae 


In crown 8vyo. price 12s. illustrated with numerous 
Plans, Sections, and Sketches of Gardens and General 
Objects, 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 


Intended as a General Guide in Choosing, Forming, 

or Improving an Estate. (From aQuarter of an Acre 

to a Hundred Acres in extent.) By EDWARD KEMP, 
Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

“Mr. Kemp's ‘How to Lay Out a Garden’ is the best work on 

Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country, 


its value being much incre: y an extraordinary number of 
excellent instructive woodeuts.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 





Price 2s. in cloth. 


THE HANDBOOK OF GARDENING 
For the use of persons who possess a small Garden. 
By EDWARD KEMP, The Eleventh Edition, en- 
larged and improved. 





Price 5s. in cloth, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON PLANTING 


ORNAMENTAL TREES. With Particular Reference 
to Conifer. In which all the Hardy Species are 
Fogusly Described. By Messrs. STANDISH and 


Me 





Price 7s. in cloth. 


THE LADIES’ COMPANION TO 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. Being an Alphabetical 
Arrangement of all the Ornamental Plants grown in 
Gardens and Shrubberies. With Full Directions for 


their Culture. By Mrs. LOUDON. Seventh Edition. 





Price 1s, 


DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY; OR, 


THE ART OF DESCRIBING PLANTS COR- 
RECTLY IN SCIENTIFIC LANGUAGE, FOR 
SELF-INSTRUCTION AND THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS. By Dr. LINDLEY. 





In one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 36s, with upwards of 
500 Illustrations. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM; OR, 
THE STRUCTURE, CLASSIFICATION, AND 
USES OF PLANTS. By Dr. LINDLEY. Mlustrated 
upon the Natural System. 





In one volume, 8vo. cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 


price 12s. 
THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 


STRUCTURAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL. With a 
Glossary of Technical Terms. By Dr. LINDLEY. 





A New Edition, in one volume, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL AND CCONOMICAL 


BOTANY. By Dr. LINDLEY. With Numerous 
Tilustrations. 





In one volume, 8yo. half-bound, with 400 Illustrations, 
price 5s. 6d. 


SCHOOL BOTANY; OR, THE RU- 


DIMENTS OF BOTANICAL SCIENCE. By Dr. 
LINDLEY. 





In crown 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 


PAXTON’S BOTANICAL DICTION. 


ARY; Comprising the Names, History, and Culture 
of all Plants known in Britain, together with a ful 
Explanation of Technical Terms. 





Complete in three volumes, price 38s. each, elegantly 
bound in cloth. 


PAXTON’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


Edited by Sir JOSEPH PAXTON and Dr. LINDLEY. 





Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








Now ready in 8vo. Vol. II. Original Au a 


(CORRESPONDANCE DE NAPOLEO 


publiée par ordre de L’Empereur Napoleon 177 N Ir 


Detav & Co., 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square, 





“TNHE VERY ANGELS WEEP DEAR» 

composed by MOZART, and sung with dist R 
cess by Mr. Wilbye Cooper on the Mozart night at the yoow 
EA toes Concerts, in St. James’s Hall, is published with ee 
and German words, price 3s. post free, by . Engle 





Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, London, 


The English Translation of the above beautiful 
OXENFORD, Esq. Song is by Jom, 
“ Some of the pieces, too, possessed the charm of , 
these must, Be named, as first in beauty, that exqulsiten sam 
ove song, very angels weep, dear,’ which Mr, Dathet: 
sang with genuine feeling.”—Zimes. ME. Wilbye Cope 





—— te, 

ATANELLA.—MISS LOUISA PYNEs cel 

brated ballad, “THE POWER OF LOVE,” pricey, . 

“ Anything more affecting and beautiful we . 

Morning Chronicle, have never han. 
= re gh inner chemin nena, 

“The most charming melody Mr. Balfe has e itten.”. 

Telegraph. : ee 

Boosry & Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street, 


Dey 





i, 


ATANELLA. — BRINLEY  RICHARDSy 

arrangement of Miss Louisa Pyne’s ballad, “THE POWER : 

LOVE,” from Baife’s new opera, is now published for the Pianoiny 

price 3s. t 
Booszx & Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street, 








AURENT’S SATANELLA  VALSE, ith. 
trated, 4s.; Laurent’s Satanella Quadrille, illustrated, 4, 
Laurent’s Christy Valse, illustrated, 3s.; Laurent’s Lord Loyel) 
Waltz, comically illustrated, 3s. ; Laurent’s Maud Valse, th edition 
illustrated, - eet Alexander Romanoff, a Valse, illustrate 
8. ; Laurent’s Marguerite Polka, illustrated, 3s.; La rent’ 1 
Galop, illustrated, 3s. : : vw 


Boosey & Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street, 











OOSEY’S CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS 

ALBUM, price 2s. 6d., containing Twelve So with Chorus 
and Pianoforte Accompaniment, full size, from pom apn na 
“« Willie, we have missed you,” “ Good News,” “ Wait for th: 
Waggon,” ‘‘ Come where my Love,” “ Beautiful Star,” and others 


Boosry & Sons, Musical Library, Holles Street. 


S| 


oO 





a 
gs 


OOSEY’S 100 DANCES FOR VIOLI, 
arranged by Case, ls.; Boosey’s 100 Dances for Cormet-i-Pis- 
tons, arranged by F. Harper, 1s.; Boosey’s 100 Dances for Flute, 
arranged by R.S. Pratten, 1s. Also, 100 Operatic Airs for the sam 
instruments, ls. and 1s. 6d. each; 100 Exercises and Studies for the 
Violin by the Great Masters, Is. ; and 100 ballads for Violin, |; 
Boosey’s 100 Melodies for Concertina, 1s., and 100 Sacred Melodies fv: 
Concertina, 1». 6d., both arranged by George Case. “The Harmonium 
Museum,” 100 Sacred and Secular Pieces, with introduction by 
Smart, 7s. 6d. in cloth. 


a, EF 


Boosey’s Editions must be ordered. Holes Street. 


4 $8 





RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
a " ya a ” 
W HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom 
mended for the following peculiarities and advan’ Ist, facility 
of application ; 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chiafé or ex 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position 0 
the body, by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exerci 
without the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation. 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap ‘ 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, 10 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other ap or trusses 
from that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom 
mending.’ —Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—W 
Ferguson, Esq., F.RS., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &c.; C. G. Guthrie, Bq 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophtha!mie Hospital; W. Bow 
man, Esq., F.R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Co! Hospita: 
T. Callaway, Esq., Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy's c¢ 

3 
ital 


| = 





TR 


£3 








Coulson, Esq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospi 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W./ 
Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to ‘the Metropolitan Police Fore 
Aston Key, Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 2s. 
F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London Truss Society, 
Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S., and many others. em 

A descriptive circular may be had by Post,and the Truss (whie! 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the eit 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Mane 
facturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 215., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d. Postag®, \; 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, ls od 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d, Postage, ts. | 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-of’ 
Piccadilly. 
& 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 7” 

The material of which these are made is od 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, “t 
the best invention for giving efficient and pao ICOSB 
cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VA - 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture and inex’ 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. F rice 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 
0 Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


to 2u agg: S2.. BE 


from 7s. 





OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST: 
Prize Medals awarded—London, New York, and Paris. 
Catalogues, containing Prices and every particular, post-free. 
‘Warehouse, 42, Ludgate Hill London, E.C. 


Saaasegeys be |] , £268. 2 eS 
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a 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. | 


No. 122, Pare Matt, 8.W. 


HE -al bove Company has been formed for the 
ee supplying the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
pamilles with rv RE WINES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per cent. 
SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . be & 24s. per doz. 


ICAN PORT 20s. & 24s. ,, 
SOUTH AP inest ¢ ever introduced into this onmier 








ORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
pOTAL ¥. aX excellent and natural wine. ie 
ARKLING | EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
sf vd ual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. ” 
PLEN OLD PORT ..........00e0005 42s. 
s _ Ten years in the wood. "= 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY ...........++. 52s.& 60s. ,, 


Bottles and packages inclyded, snes free to any London Railway 


cash, Country orders to be aaicmaatel with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
Witius Rei Tirrine, Manager. 


Terms 





WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
DEAN Y INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH 


AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles 
included. A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
‘Wive rm Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, Juty 10th, 1858.) 


“Tax Wives or Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected 

them to careful analyzation. Our examination has extended to an 
estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity and sweetness, 
the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly 
totheir purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied 
toamuch less extent than Sherries, are yet, o e average, nearly 


; that they are pure, wholesome, tad perfectly free from 
be indeed, coumerng, the low price at which they are 
sold, their quality i is remarkable 


meeeslon BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 


per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
oun” Bank of London.” Price lists, with Dr. Hassall’s Analysis, 
forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 6 , Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway 
Place, London. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., ee hich we hold an extensive stock, are now 

in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

bes imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 


Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
orapproved reference prior to delivery. 

“Ifind your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 

The Analysis of Bet Letheby sent free on ocean ip —Brandy, 


Ise, per gallon. — WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit 
Importers, 27, icmtchod Friars, Mark Lane. 





WINES AT HALF DUTY. 
OUTH AFRICAN PORT, 20s. and 24s. per 


dozen. SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY, 20s. and 24s, per dozen. 
ae RCAN MADEIRA, 24s. per dozen. Pure, full body. 


“ after giving them a very close scrutiny, we can, with the greatest 
kee these Wines to our friends.” —Vide Morning 
‘Herald, Nov. 6 

“We rp ae eenred in bearing our testimony to the superior 

> eter of Messrs. Brown & Brough.”—Vide Morning 
» Nov. 

“Some carpi wll we have selected from the extensive and 
superior stock of Messrs. Brown and Brough, prove upon trial, that 
these Wines are seen and finer flavoured than much of the foreign 
wine.”—Vide John Bull, Nov. 13th, 1858. 


Delivered free to any London’ hing hah ‘wanes Terms, Cash. 
Country Orders must contain a Remittan , 





pene anoren, Wine as and § to bg slam , Strand, and 
TRADE x MARK. 
PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WITH BROWN & POLSON’S NAME, 
HAS NOW THE ABOVE TRADE MARK ON EAC Ii PACKET. 


a Puddings, Custards, &c., preferred to the best Arruw Root, 
b and unequalled as a Diet for Infa - and Invalids The Lancet says, 
‘This is superior to anything of the kind te ”—See Reports 
Drs. Hassall, cara al Musprat 

Sold by Grocers, Chemists, &c. at 8d. per $7) a packet. 

— Manchester, Dublin, and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 
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Heuonars OINTMENT.—CUTANEOUS 

tgp IN INFANCY.—No affections of the Skin are 

r more nnoying to children and nurses than the 

iat chat Bs with which fat fafants areconstantly afflicted. So 

4 he} irritation, that lower fever sets in, the whole skin 

Hor emmed, ana ¢ the helpless little. s sufferer falls into eo 

LOWAT's tment shor in every nursery ; its appli- 
aegis and soothes the ae parts, securing peace to the 

‘ease to her charge, which, worn-out 

writh eryingy, a soundly sleeps. This preparation is equally effective in 

sre gun, tooth. gong eracked ears, and all infantile diseases, whether 
@etuxal over the whole bady, or confined to the head, nose, or cars. 


We 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ppbuic generally that, ae a novel application of his unrivalled 
fachinery for making teel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a New sERiEs of his 
useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE oF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will ensure 
universal ap) robation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
mer with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

t the ay of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
ahedeee 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W: riting taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail be mes all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Stee s.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, birmingham ; 


No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 
STREET, LONDON 





LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, in the finest con- 


dition, is now being delivered by Harrinoton, Parker, & Co. 

y Baron Liruic and all the 

Fieuity, is uli in Bottles and’ in Casks of 18 gallons and 
Lake RINGTON, Parker, & Co., Wine ‘and Spirit 
rchants, BA Pall Mall, London 








SURPRISING CURE OF ASTHMA [OF TEN YEARS’ 
STANDING BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
“ Sir,—I have for the last ten years been afflicted with an 
asthma, during which time I have tried every known remedy, and 
have had the best medical adyise possible for me to get. In fact,I 
have spent from 40/. to 50/1. on medical advice alone, and all to no 
avail; and I gave up all hopes of ever having the disease removed 
until I was recommended to try Dr. Locock’s Wafers. I pure chased 
two smail boxes and one large one, three months since, by which 
am now perfectly cured, and beg to return many thanks. 
(Signed.) Henry Bisuron.” To Mr. John J. Williams, Chemist, 
Tipton. 
Dr. Lococx’s Putmonic Warers give instant relief, and a rapid 
cure of asthma, coughs, and all disorders of the breath and lungs. 
To Stncers anv Pustic Sreakers they are invaluable for clearing 


and strengthening the voice. be? have a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 1gd., 2s. 9d., and Ls. per box. Sold by all druggists. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
What diseases are more fatal in their consequences than 
neglected Coughs, Colds, Sore Throats, or Lungular Affections? The 
first and best remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d, each, by Tuomas Katine , Chemist, &e., 79, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists’ and ‘Pate ont Medicine 
Vendors in the World. 





Kk EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL (PALE NEW- 

FOUNDLAND), perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free 
from adulteration of any kind, having been analysed, reported on, 
and recommended b Professors TAYLOR and THOMSON, of 54 = 
and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late 
PEREIRA, say — “the finest oil is that most devoid of yo Lonel 
odour, and flat pou 

Half sind; te 6d.; Pints 2s. 6d.; Quarts 4s. 6d., imperial. 


79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





-ALTENBURG’S ORIENTAL OIL is the 


finest and most agreeable remedy ever used for Baldness or 

Grey Hair. It speedily restores the hair when it has fallen cff from 

sickness or any other cause; strengthens and beautifies it, and 

ot gw to it a permanent lustre and silky softness. Price 2s. 9d. 
5s. 6d. per bottle ; by post 12 stamps extra. 


y DS Naa Al & Pu > ° 

“ALTENBURG’S DENTIFRICE, an Oriental 

reparation of peculiar efficacy in preserving and embellishing 

the Teeth, imparting to them a brilliant polish and perfect white- 

ness, strengthening the gums, and in rendering the breath fragrant 
and pure. Price ls, 14d. per box ; by post 16 stamps. 


Cavrion.—The unprecedented success of these celebrated articles 
has called forth numerous spurious imitations, None can be genuine 
without the signature of ae abt ietors, D’ Avrensers & Co. Sold 
by them at 38, Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 





O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to roduce W hiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever ¢ ause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head of hair, and 
averene. baldness in after ng Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, "69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My head, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, gina using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, ‘The young man has now a pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets tor other customers.” 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
ring the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
Lag ullaritien of their HANDW RITING, has long been practised 
y MAL RIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
| RR are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
. All persons wishing to “know themselves,’’ or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their wens stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny don, 
Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, Lon 
a fies will receive, in a few days, a minute detail a the mental 
p— B.. moral qualities, nts, , affections, a &e. of 
with many other things hitherto eng ope be = 
Preased ia. the aceurate description you have given of myself.” = 
Jones. 





LE NFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and jounced 
HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FIN ST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 

WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET I'l, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON. 








(Esrastisuep 1841.) 


M EDICAL INVALID AND GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Empowered ty Spectat Act oF PARLIAMENT. 
At the SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, held on the 25th 
November, 1858, it was shown that on the 30th June last:— 
The Number of Policies in force was........... 6083 


‘The Amount Insured was ..... 
The Annual Income was nearly 


The new policies issued during the last five years are as follows :— 


5411 Policies for 2,599,658/. yielding 110,624/. in Premiums, showing 
an average yearly amount of new business of more than 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


The Society has paid claims on 1002 Policies, assuring 426,044/. 
since its establishment in 1841. 

Assurances are eifected at home or abroad on pealty lives at as 
moderate rates as the most recent data will allow 


INDIA.—Officers in the Army and civilians proceeding to India, 
may insure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every fos- 
sible facility is afforded for the transaction of business in India. 


INVALID LIVES assured on scientificall constructed tables 
based on extensive data, anda reduction in the premium is made 
when the causes for an increased rate of premium have ceased. 

Policies issued free of stamp duty, and every charge but th 
premiums. 

In the event of death during the days of grace, the risk binding on 
the = s° if premium paid before the days of grace expire 

Ev nformation may be obtained at the chief office, or on 
appttostions to any of the Society's agents. 


C. Dovetas Stnexr, Secretary. 


















HE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
Casn Account anv Batance SHEE" yo 3lst December last, as 
laid before the Members of THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, at the General Meeting on WEDNESDAY, léth FRE 
RUARY, 1859, is now printed, and may be had on a written or 
personal i application at the Society’s Office, 39, King Street, Cheap 
side, E.€ the Report and Accounts is appended a list of ‘Bonus s 
paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 








Cuar.es Inca, Actuary. 


Tue Murvat Lire Assurance Orricrs, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS ALE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 


[SSUR JRANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 
ON IN BYERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 


An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or ae in case of Death, from Accidents of 
every description, by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has already paid in compensation 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the roa Railway Stations, where also Rair 
Way ACCIDENTS ALONE May insured against rin the Journey ot 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Mil 

Wits J. Vian, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The Directors have to intimate that the books of the Society clox« 
for the current year at lst March next, and that Proposals for 
Assurance lodged on or before that date A entitle Policies t: 
one year’s additional Bonus over later Entrants. 


(PHE sc OTT 18H EQ UITA BLE LIFE 
SSURANCE SOCIETY 
(Instituted 1831.) 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
The Funda ted from the C ibuti 
— MILLION STERLING. 


he Annual Revenue amounts to ONE HUNDRED AND 
RIGHTY. TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLIONS. 
‘ The next Triennial Division of Profits will be made at Ist March 
859. 


f Members execeds 





Rosr. Cunistiz, Manager 
Ww. Frnvar, Secretary 
Haan Orrice—26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


Orrice 1x Lonpon—26, Poultry. 
Agent—Ancnup. T. Ritcetr. 





EsTaBiisuep 1838. 


ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 18, King 
William Street, City. 
Drrectors. 


BENJAMIN HAWES, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS NESBITT, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Baldwin, Esq. Sidney frre dig 
George Desay, Lag W.K. Ji a, Ee. 
J.C. John Ji ones, 3 
Ww Siam Elliot, M. 
Robert Ellis, 


John Nol Wolloth, Be 
J.P. Gassiot, Esq., F.R.8. — Sutton, Esq. 


John Gladstone Esq. ter Charles V enning, 
Aaron Go Goldsmid, Esq On. Bellingham W oa, E eg. 
The business of the eee every description of risk 





connected with Life Assurance. 


vances in connection wit with Life A Assurance are made on adyan- 
tageous terms, either on real or wpe security. 
Witian Raraay, Actuary. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED PLATES. 








1 
ENTHAM’S HANDBOOK. OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 


For ithe 
Use of Beginners. 680 Pages ......ccccecescercssccerescccscccccescsssccsesssecessseenesees 
URTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER. 
Third Series. Vols. I.to XIV. £2 2s. 0d. a Six Coloured Plates, monthly i hides 
Sik W. J. HOOKER’S CENTURY OF EXOTIC FERNS. chew 
most deserving of Cultivation. 100 Coloured ane Handsome 4t0..........scceccseees 
IR W. J. HOOKER’S CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS PLANTS. 
With Instructions for their Cultivation. 100 oo BIRT, os vccccisdescscsnesthocccoses 


IR W. J. HOOKER’S VICTORIA REGIA. With Four large Folio 
I Sc aciuscsrsedoSeeintbvnes Sovandevends Seeccsoccdoaséncwsarpessaressovescoese 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF TASMANIA. In Two Volumes. 1380 
SPREE, , MMUNNUDs 26 co danccecececncccadeyeocsevconcetondsctnrocesecaceceseacecs £12 12s. 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. In Two Volumes. 
PION RNIN UNIUE So ppc sols cussed secesesgsey3sersens00eesbsneeesssods4eeo% 123. 


R. HOOKER’S FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC ISLANDS, In 
Two Volumes. 200 Coloured Plates ........:cccccescccecescceeeeeeeeeteseceeeeeseeees 0 15s. 


R. HOOKER’S SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS, recently discovered 
in Eastern Himalaya. 30 Coloured Platcs. Handsome Folio ..............eseeeeeseee 


R. HOOKER’S HIMALAY: AN’ ‘PLANTS, selected from Drawings 


made in Sikkim. 24 Coloured Plates. Handsome Folio.............cseceececseeceeeees 


ARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRAL ICA. A Complete History of 


Australian Seaweeds. Vol.I. 60 Coloured «aga Sdeeepipscapencarerodedsacspescce tases 


ARVEY’S PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA. A Complete History of 
British Seaweeds. 4 vols. 360 Coloured Plates ..........scscecccseeees eeveeeees 


ARVEY’S ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


“ Phycologia Britannica.” 


Drawn from the 
1 vol. gues MNOO Spaniels cobccsscceccseaeeeens £3 3s. 


ARVEY’S SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


the hyp hieorg jer Britannica.” 


Abridged from 
BO PRS soc deceesedhesstvccccscccccecsscctatosasencececs 5s. 


ANDSBOROUGH’S BRITISH SEAWEEDS. A Popular and Scientific 
ee III cca bavcciccudbevinscvscvbde ceeded ieceseceqeescqetcbicdeseeeds 10s 


EEMANN’S HISTORY OF THE PALMS. With 20 tinted Landscapes 


ee RINT ncauacn seh ocnaveqngsensckucoccsavssedeccovertcccsecseunsdsueesee 


RCHER’S POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. With Botanical and 


Commercial Characters. 20 Coloured Plates..........cccsecsscsssecsccscsesscccececcecs 10s. 6d. 


18. 
OPULAR GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. Edited by Dr. Davseny. 


TINIE soi is ices ceccsoccccsenvebeveseccsccccncccccscccoccesesoccecccote 10s. 6d. 


OORE'S BRITISH FERNS. A — History, with Figures of all 
ee ees A OIE oo daccdedoccccenangdoncedvocsscscccoesscessewosscaneos . 6d. 


HANTER’S ‘FERNY COMBES. 


of Devonshire. 8 Coloured Plates 


ah Ramble in the Glens and Valleys 


USSEY’S BRITISH MYCOLOGY. British Funguses. First and 


Second Series. 104 Coloured Plates. Quarto ...........csccceeeeeesceseeeeeeeeenes £12 2s. 6d, 


22, 
ADHAM’S. ESCULENT FUNGUSES. With Modes of Cooking, 


HNCE VEE, CC. A OGIOUTON PIGS oo ccccccccsccccccccccccccnscccccccccoescccoepecstcocos Mf 
INDSEY’S BRITISH LICHENS. A Popular History of | their 

Structure, Classification, Uses, &c. 22 ser MIEN | oc vvcanchutevectebiescesccues suc 
TARK’S BRITISH MOSSES. ‘A Popular History of their Stricture, 

GilatiAcation, Ac. “BD COMPUTA PIG oo... crcccccccncccrcvcscscsccssevecceedvcscoscces 


ATLOW’S POPULAR FIELD BOT ANY, A Botanical Lesson for each 


BEG BO GUROUTOE BIRR «ooo. 8c00cse Sickccccewcccccccccccccccceseebeccsteececscoute 10s, 6d, 


ATLOW’S POPULAR GARDEN. BOTANY. A Description of Hardy 
and Frame Plants. 20 Coloured Plates..........ccsssscccesseccouscessccceseserecceneces 


ATLOW’S POPULAR GREENHOUSE BOTANY. A Description, of 
Stove Plants. BD) Coloured Plates. .........ccccccesscccccccccccsccccccscccsccccccesesccces 





REEVES ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY. A History of Shells and 
their Animal Inhabitants. 60 Coloured Plates. In course of compl 


EEVE'S CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA. A Repertory of Species of 
Shells. Vols. I. to X. (Nos. 1 to 180), 1359 — Plates, 901. 8 Plates monthly. Quarto, 10, 


REEVES CONCHOLOGIA SYSTEMATICA. A System of Genera ot 


Shells. 2 vols. 300 Coloured Plates 


OWERBY’S BRITISH CONCHOLOGY. A Powerful History of the 


British Mollusks and their Shells. 20 ago Plates 


OBERTS’S HISTORY OF THE “MOLLUSCA. An Account of ie 
Instincts and Habits. 20 Coloured Plates 


URTIS'S GENERA OF BRITISH BEETLES. 


From ‘British 
mology.” 29 Coloured Plates Ente 


URTIS'S GENERA OF BRITISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES 


From “ British Entomology.” 35 Coloured oa 


URTIS'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. The Genera of British Insects, 


16 vols. 770 Coloured Plates 


CATLOW's POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. A Lesson for each 


Month. 18 Coloured Plates 


OWERBY’S AQUARIUM. A ‘Hiner of Marine and Freshwater 


Animals and Plants. 20 Coloured Plates 


ANDSBOROUGH’S BRITISH Z0OPHYTES. A Popular Histo story. 


20 Coloured Plates. 


WHITES BRITISH CRUSTACEA. A Popular History of British 


Crabs, &c. 20 Coloured Plates 


WHITES FOREIGN BIRDS. ‘A Popular History and Description. 


20 Coloured Plates 


AISHLEY’S BRITISH BIRDS! EGGS. 


Description. 20 Coloured Plates 


A Popular History: and 


{OSSE’S BRITISH ORNITHO LOGY. 


A Popular History, in Monthly 
Lessons. 20 Coloured Plates 


HITE’S HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA. A Familiar Account of 
Quadrupeds. 16 Coloured Plate 


\ATLOW’S SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY. A History of the Animals a pe 


tioned in the Bible. 16 Coloured Plates 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF ‘THE SAMARANG, under thet Com 
mand of Captain Sir E. BELCHER,R.N, 55 pasa 


OOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE OF "THE HERALD, under the Command 
of Captain KELLETT,R.N. 35 P 


Pee ee eee eee ere cree rere reer er rerrre Titi Ty 


47. 
UKES’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


With 20 Landscape Views of Geo- 
logical Phenomena, in tie 


OWERBY’S POPULAR MINERALOGY. 


A History of Minerals and 
their Uses. 20 Coloured Plates 


MYTH’S ASCENT OF TENERIFE E. Specialities of a Residence abors 


the Clouds. 20 Photo-Stereographs 


HOMSON’S HIMALAYA AND. THIBET. Narrative of a Journey 


through the Mountains of Northern India 


ALLACE’S AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. Narrative of a Journey 


through the Amazon Valley. 


ARDNER’S INTERIOR OF BRAZ IL... Narrative of a Journey through 
the Gold and Diamond Districts 


ROFESSOR FORBES’S LITERARY PAPERS. 
Writings in the “ Literary Gazette ” 


Selected from bis 


OUTELL’S BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY. _An Introductory Manual, wie 
copious Indexes. 20 Coloured Plates 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, 


HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








Printed by Joun Waaton, of No. 17, James’ . Grove, Peckham, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Rnaveuny & Evans, in the precinct of Whitefriars, in the city of London; and published a 








him at the office, No, 4, Bouvcrie Street, Feet Street, im the same precinct and city —Sarurpay, February 26, 1859. 
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